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Education in a Democracy 


etek dtr and Democracy have enjoyed a relationship since our national genesis. That 
unseverable connection has, however, been represented mostly by smooth fluencies, platitudes 
and verbosities. Listeners and readers applaud the duality but are left hazy on its real meaning. 
Officials proclaim it (with quotations from Lincoln thrown in) and then vote the other way. 
It has always constituted lip-service to schools. We have seen platform pledges generalize about 
education in non-committal language but wind up in a grand huzzah on the indispensability of 
education in a democracy. There it rested. The schoolman read it and yawned. 


As a result this sound fundamental phrase became somewhat stereotyped. There are indi- 
cations that its deep significance is coming to light. Some of our leaders are espousing educa- 
tion as a safeguard for democratic government. Their pronouncements carry a tone of insistency 
to maintain education during depression days. Take it from no less than Hon. John Dickin- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, who so admirably summed up the essence of the situation. 


In referring to the complex problems which must be worked out through Government, 
Mr. Dickinson said that the processes cannot go farther than the mass mind will permit. Intel- 
ligence and discrimination necessary to understand what the Government is attempting can come 
only through education. As a necessary adjunct to the new experiments, he points out clearly 
that mass education alone can provide that tolerance and willingness to give the expert a 
chance to apply his technique without interference up to the point where results should show. 
For a democracy to function, public opinion must be sufficiently enlightened to know upon what 
issues to concentrate its judgment. 


What are the implications of Mr. Dickinson’s remarks? First of all, they reflect the qual- 
ity of mass mind and intelligence which a national leader considers essential if our government 
is to cope in any satisfactory degree with the many problems confronting us. To-day, therefore, 
there exists unprecedented need for liberalized attitudes in public affairs. Officialdom is slowly, 
but most commendably, recognizing the fact. Unfortunately, education and democracy became a 
fair-weather phrase but the present crisis brings its potency back to us with forceful meaning. 


Students should be taught the development of our free school system side by side with the 
growth of the nation. We see no reason why that interesting phase of American progress does 
not deserve proportionate attention along with other governmental functions in civics courses. 
Pupils will be interested to know of the hard struggle attending the adoption of universal edu- 
cation. They should know of the purposes of education in an autocracy as compared with its 
aims in a government by common consent. 





ORMAN WOELFEL'’S recent book is ded- 

| icated to ‘““The Teachers of America. Ac- 

tive sharers in the building of attitudes may 

they collectively choose a destiny which honors 

Ee only productive labor and 

A Dedication promotes the ascendency of 

the common man over the forces that make 
possible an economy of plenty.” 


yr back in 1642 Massaghusetts passed a 
law ordering that all children of the 
state be taught to read. This was the first in- 
stance of an agg are legislative body 
Visi prescribing educational requirements 

Is1ON for all. Five years later it decreed 
that all communities establish and maintain 
schools under penalty for failure to do so. 
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The Pennsylvania Law of 1834 marked the 
actual beginnings of state school systems. The 
hundredth anniversary of this event will be ap- 
propriately celebrated in Pennsylvania this com- 
ing summer. 


TS preceding issue of the JOURNAL out- 
lined a program for Wisconsin education. 
It proposes to correct certain weaknesses which 
have been revealed as underlying causes of the 
plight of the schools. If adopted, the major 
defects in school support will be remedied and 
teaching accorded prestige commensurate with 
its obligations and trust. 

This and succeeding is- 
sues will amplify and ex- 
Program Needs plain the hers of the pro- 
Your Support gram. May we suggest fil- 
ing these materials for reference. The program 
needs to be presented to teacher groups, boards 
and organizations. Every opportunity should be 
used to acquaint citizens with its provisions, its 
relation to the taxpayer, the parent, the com- 
munity. We urge every present agency at the 
command of school people to direct its facilities 
to a consummation of the program. It cannot 
be done in a short space of time but demands 
our undivided attention during the current year. 


Reconstructive 


UR association is in its eighty-first year. 

Its numerous activities may have confused 
members and observers as to primary functions. 
Organized in 1853, the stated purpose of the 
W. T. A. is “the mutual improvement of its 
members and the promotion of popular edu- 
7 cation throughout the 
state.” Four years later, 

and Teachers in 1857, the National 
Teachers Association (now the N. E. A.) came 
into being “to elevate the character and ad- 
vance the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing and promote the cause of popular education 
in the United States.” Nine state associations 
were formed prior to Wisconsin’s and their 
aims were practically the same. The organiza- 
tions sprang up during this period for a very 
definite purpose,—promotion of popular edu- 
cation. It was during the intense free-school 
struggle. An ideal to fight for was at hand. 
Teachers became professional conscious. Very 
naturally, the human instinct to organize welded 
the teachers in behalf of the prevailing issue. 
Since its inception the state association has held 
to its original declarations. Free schools and 
teachers associations grew be together. Which 
was cause and which was effect 1s quite imma- 


terial now. The fact alone should spur us to 
courageous action when a creation of. our time 
is in danger. Professional groups championed 
free education in its beginnings. By the same 
sign are they committed to advocate its con- 
tinuation and extension. Not to break faith 
with our founders, the Council on Education 
has stated the positive duty of school people 
in this manner: Educational leadership with its 
power to affect the common welfare is a social 
trust and must be administered for the com- 
mon good. We have a social obligation to re- 
monstrate when the welfare of children is 


jeopardized. 


ERE and there are former teachers of ours. 
Some are still active as when we sat be- 
fore them, while others are by choice or cir- 
cumstance on the retired list. We met one of 
the latter in August through the courtesy of a 
friend. The hour spent with him was a soul- 
satisfying experience. Although meeting as man 
to man the respect and 
The Former Teacher reverence for a real 
Still Teaches teacher ruled over the 
happy scene. He was 
master still. Memory slid back thirty years to 
a village school where the teacher's concern 
was the individual child, even though aptitude 
tests and other modern helps were unknown. 
How he took the lads under his wing, telling 
them of opportunities and imparting a vision 
badly needed in provincial-minded communi- 
ties. _How his compelling sincerity directed 
youthful activity to better things. How much 
he gave to the underprivileged. How practical 
he was in everyday dealings with the young. 
Understanding animated everything. He took 
life as he found it and ministered thereto. 


Lucky are they who somewhere along the 
road had teachers who understood. Gratitude 
is not merchantable. The best way to convey 
it is by personal delivery. Seek out the old 
teacher. It makes his heart glad. It does us 
good, too. 








We have pointed out that the satisfactions 
of the worker’s life are intimately dependent 
upon the nature of his i be One of the 
most important aspects of any trade or calling 
is the degree of security which it affords. Regu- 
larity of employment, continuity of earning 
power and security at retirement are at least 
as important to the worker as the nature of the 


tasks which he performs. 
—Recent Social Trends 
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The Program Necessary 


To Reconstruct Education 








I. The people of the state are committed to a policy of pro- 
viding free public schools on both the elementary and sec- 
ondary school level. State financial support should be 
given up to 50% of the cost of the public elementary and 


secondary schools. 


Reviews of the 
points enumerat- 
ed in January 
will be given in 
Journal issues, 
Save them as 
they appear. 








Teachers, above all others, should realize 
that it is time the schools stepped out of a 
purely defensive role and presented a positive 
forward-looking program. 

There is little hope for permanent improve- 
ment in education unless we revise the major 
policies upon which school support is based. 
The experience of the last few years is proof 
that our system of educational support needs 
complete overhauling. No need to patch here 
and there. That won't help. In fact, unless 
there is a thorough-going revamping that goes 
to the bottom of our difficulties, things will go 
from bad to worse. 


If education is to be reconstructed, a definite 
program must be set up and sponsored with 
the determination that grows out of the desire 
to have good schools. Recent developments in 
Wisconsin point out that the adoption of a for- 
ward-looking platform for education is a neces- 
sity. Such a program has been formulated and 
we shall present the items serially through the 
issues of the JOURNAL. 


The first plan restates the necessity for larger 
state aids. At present about 16% of school 
costs is provided by the state. The balance comes 
from property taxes. County school taxes and 
tuition payments are, likewise, charges upon 
real estate. The burden of the real estate tax 
and mounting delinquencies are the most serious 
problems confronting local governments. The 
taxpayer is objecting to its serious pressure. 
When any system of taxation becomes so se- 
vere that the state and localities must grant 
payment extensions, remove penalties, etc., that, 
in itself, is the most obvious admission of its 
failure. 

There is a wide-spread demand for shifting 
much of the property levies to other forms of 
taxes. That, of course, is something a town, 
city, village, or county cannot do. These units 
of government must rely on pe taxes, 
special assessments, fees, etc. If a different tax 
is to replace some of the real estate taxes the 
state must levy and collect it. Our road system 
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has been developed mainly by taxes other than 
property taxes. The state levies and collects 
them. 

It is clear that if real estate is to be relieved 
of its load in school support the state must 
set up other forms of taxes. For this reason 
state school aids have been topics of discussion 
these past years. Mr. Harriman, President of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
blames the real estate tax for damaging cuts in 
schools and warns that if the schools are to be 
saved our tax policy will have to undergo a 
radical revision. 


Trouble With Distribution of Wealth 


The farmer and home-owner must be brought 
to see the full implications of this matter. The 
whole problem of need for state aid rests upon 
the same condition that harasses agriculture 
and business. Unequal distribution of wealth 
and intangible wealth make it impossible to 
get anywhere with realty taxes as a major 
source of school support. Realty taxes have 
been cut heavily, the schools have suffered, and 
yet, the same old difficulty stares school boards, 
farmers and property owners in the face. Dis- 
tricts have borrowed, deferred, waived pay- 
ments, suspended this and that, in the hope 
that the property tax might catch up with our 
needs. All of these expediences simply post- 
pone the day of reckoning. No need to delay 
a frank recognition of the necessity for getting 
away from the property tax to some other 
source, levied by the state, and paid to locali- 
ties as state aid. The progress made thus far 
should be ample proof of its effectiveness. 

Other states have met this problem by pro- 
viding liberal school aids, thus lightening the 
load of the home-owner and farmer and keep- 
ing schools on a satisfactory level. The state 
government of Delaware furnishes 88% of the 
money spent for schools; Alabama, 44%; 
Georgia, 37%; Texas, 36%; Arkansas, 34%; 
Mississippi, 33%; and Utah, 32.1%. Will the 
state of Wisconsin follow the example of these 
other states? 
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WHAT THEY ARE 
How and When Apportioned 
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URING the interval between the close of 

each school year on June 30, and the open- 
ing of school the following September, city su- 
perintendents and many supervising principals 
are confronted with the problem of the school 
budget. , 

The information needed is the sources of all 
school revenue, the amounts available from 
each source, and when paid into the school 
treasury. 

The principal source of school revenue is, 
of course, the local levy which, for the state 
as a whole, amounts to about forty-five cents 
of the local tax dollar. The other sources of 
revenue are, Federal aid, state aid, county aid, 
the utility tax, tuition, etc. 

The total expenditures of the public schools 
in 1931-32 was about $55,140,000. Of this 
amount, approximately, $7,550,000 was in the 
form of state aids, and $4,000,000 county aid. 
In other words, the local district, for the state 
as a whole, raised 79% of the total expendi- 
tures, the state, 14%, and the county, 7%. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss state 
aids only. 

The first aid in order of importance is the 
Public School Fund Income, section 
40.87—aid to the elementary schools only. The 
public school fund, better known as the Equali- 
zation law, became effective, January 1, 1928. 
Under the provisions of this law, nearly 
$6,000,000 was distributed annually to the 
school districts, villages and cities of the state. 
In 1932 the Emergency board redured this aid 
by $800,000, limiting the amount to $5,231,000 
and the 1933 legislature further cut this ap- 
propriation to $4,375,000. The appropriated 
amount is apportioned annually by the State 
Superintendent of Schools and the certification 
is made to the Secretary of State in December, 
listing the amount due each county. This cer- 
tification is for the previous school year, end- 
ing June 30. 

On the second Monday of March the State 
Treasurer sends this state aid to the various 


County Treasurers, who, in turn, send it to the 
treasurers of the various towns, villages and 
cities in the county. This aid should come into 
the hands of the school treasurers about 
April 15. County treasurers, as well as town, 
village, and city treasurers are administrative 
officials only and must turn this money over 
immediately to the school treasurers. 

The county aid of $250 per elementary 
teacher is distributed by the county treasurers 
to the town, village and city treasurers at this 
time along with the state aid provided for un- 
der section 40.87. 

The next aid of importance in regard to size 
is the Common School Fund Income, sec- 
tion 25.21, Wisconsin Statutes. This is the 
money provided for by section 2, Article X, of 
the Constitution, arising from the sale of the 
16th and 36th section of each township. At 
present the fund amounts to a little over 
$10,000,000 and the annual income is a little 
less than $500,000. The principal is admin- 
istered by the State Land Commission. 

On December 1, 1933, there was available 
from this fund for distribution to school dis- 
tricts, villages and cities of the state, 
$469,006.24. The distribution is made on the 
basis of the number of children in the state 
between the ages of four and twenty years. 
For the 888,412 children reported on June 30, 
1933, there was apportioned $444,206, the rate 
being fifty cents per census child. For each per- 
son of school age residing in towns, villages 
and cities of the fourth class, twenty cents per 
capita is deducted for library books. 

This aid is certified by the State Superin- 
tendent to the Secretary of State in December 
following the close of the school year, June 30, 
and is sent by the State Treasurer to the vari- 
ous county treasurers on the second Monday 
the following March, and then sent out as soon 
as possible by the county treasurers to the town 
village and city treasurers, and should be in 
the hands of the school treasurers about 
April 15. 
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Transportation aid, section 40.34. Prior 
to 1933, state aid under the provisions of this 
section had been a sum _ sufficient, which 
amounted to $365,000 in 1933. District, vil- 
lages and cities meeting the requirements of 
this section are paid 10 cents per day per child, 
but due to action of the 1933 legislature, the 
amount was cut to $200,000 annually, and 
only 5.4 cents per child per day could be paid. 
This aid is apportioned in November by the 
State Superintendent, and certified to the Sec- 
retary of State. The money is immediately sent 
out by the State Treasurer direct to the school 
treasurers of the various school districts, vil- 
lages and cities of the state. 

The high school aid, section 20.27 tray- 
els the same route as the transportation aid ; that 
is, it is sent direct by the State Treasurer to the 
school treasurers, instead of through the county 
treasurers, then through the town, village and 
city treasurers, who in turn pay to the school 
treasurers, as in case of the Equalization law. 

Since 1931 (when $100,000 aid for voca- 
tional courses in high schools was cut out) 
only $175,000 is available for distribution— 
$100,000 for district high schools, and $75,000 
for union and consolidated high school. 

There are 350 district high schools (eleven 
of which are independent) 80 union high 
schools and 7 consolidated high schools. 


H. S. State Aids Apportioned in April 


State aid to high schools is apportioned early 
in April. The amount for each district high 
school will be about $294, $550 for union high 
schools with two teachers, $730 for union high 
schools with three teachers, and $915 for 
union high schools with four or more teachers. 
The teaching staff of the 87 union and consoli- 
dated high schools are as follows: seven have 
two teachers, twelve have three teachers, and 
sixty-eight have four or more teachers. 

For the deaf, defective speech and 
blind, (Section 20.32), there is appropriated 
annually $145,000. Classes for these handi- 
capped children have been established in about 
twenty-seven cities and the amount of aid to 
each city varies greatly, depending upon the 
number of classes, the number of children at- 
tending, and expenditures of the local school 
board for maintenance. 


The certification of this aid by the State Su- 
perintendent to the Secretary of State is made 
in November following the close of the school 
year, June 30, and is sent direct by the State 
Treasurer to the treasurer of the city school 
board in cities maintaining such classes. 

Under the provisions of this same section 
$100,000 annually is apportioned to cities 





maintaining classes for crippled children. This 
apportionment is also made in November, and 
the amount of aid each city receives is deter- 
mined similarly as for the deaf, defective 
speech, and blind. It is sent by the State Treas- 
urer directly to the school treasurers in cities 
maintaining classes for crippled children. 

The $50,000 aid for mentally handicapped 
children was eliminated by the 1933 Legis- 
lature. 


30% Cut in State Graded Aid 


The state graded school aid, section 
20.26. To each state graded school of the sec- 
ond class (two teachers) ) $200 is allotted. To 
each state graded school of the first class (three 
or more teachers) $300 is allotted, and if such 
schools provide for instruction in agriculture 
and other industrial subjects, $100 additional 
is given. Originally, the amount of state aid 
for state graded schools was $200,000 an- 
nually, but the 1933 legislature reduced this 
amount to $125,000, so that only 70% of the 
original amount could be paid. 

The apportionment is made by the State 
Superintendent early in August, and certified 
to the Secretary of State. The aid is immedi- 
ately sent out direct to the school treasurers in 
the districts where these schools are located. 

Chapter 346, created by the 1933 legisla- 
ture, provided for the distribution of $120,000 
to school districts, villages and cities as a sup- 
plementary apportionment to section 20.245, 
now 40.87. This money was available for the 
school year 1932-33 only and was paid, in 
September, 1933. 

There are three other state aids distributed 
by the State Superintendent, but not of any 
particular interest to the city superintendents 
or supervising principals as far as budget mak- 
ing is concerned. These aids are: $200,000, an- 
nually, for supervising teachers, (Section 
39.14), paid in August; county rural normal 
schools, (section 20.21), $200,000 annually; 
and teacher training in high schools, (section 
20.29 (2) ), $17,000 annually, also certified 
to the Secretary of State in August. 

Bear in mind that all these aids are paid on 
completed school work in the school year end- 
ing June 30, prior to the payment. 

The 1933 Legislature provided an emer- 
gency fund of $46,000 to be distributed by the 
Emergency Board to school districts in finan- 
cial distress and the special session of 1934, 
increased this amount by pone an addi- 
tional $150,000 to help elementary and high 
schools in financial distress, as well as com- 
mon school districts. About $15,000 of this 
fund has already been distributed and it is the 
hope of the Emergency Board that no school 
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in the State of Wisconsin this year will close 
its doors on account of lack of funds. 

In addition .to the above state aids, federal 
aid for vocational classes to high schools, dis- 
tributed by the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, is as follows: 


Smith-Hughes Act, annually, about-______~ $65,000 
George Reed Act (agriculture) annually, 

GRUNT Ghee is Oe ae ta 20,000 
George Reed Act (home economics) an- 

ug Qegue ine eee a 18,000 


This aid is sent direct to the high school 
treasurers where instruction in such classes is 
provided. 

The utility tax, Section 76.28: Fifty per cent 
of the amount of utility tax returned to the 
towns, villages and cities where the property 
of utilities are located, is paid to the school 
treasurers. No district, however, can receive 
more money from this source than the cost of 
maintaining the school after deducting all state 
and county aids. 

About $500,000 is distributed annually to 
the districts, villages and cities where the utili- 
ties are located, and these towns, villages and 
cities, in turn pay over to the school treasurers, 
the proportionate amount according to the 
above section. The apportionment is made by 
the Tax Commission about December 15. 

From the Forest Crop tax, section 77.04, 
$64,500 was paid last year in the form of aids 
to counties. and to individual owners of land 
with forest crop reserves. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately, $32,000 was paid to district school 
treasurers as state aid for lands used in the 
school district for reforestation purposes. 


Section 20.23 provides for a sum of $255,000 
state aid to be distributed annually to vocational 
schools, but these schools are separate and 
apart from the public schools. The istt@ution. 
however, is made in September. 

A summary of the aforementioned aids and 
the approximate date of payment to the local 
school treasurers is given below: 

Transportation, section 
Amount Annually Payable 


(School year on the 
Type of aid 1932-33) following 
Public school fund, sec- 
tion’. 40.87) sc—ssase $4,375,000.00 April 15 


Common school fund 
income, Section 25.23 
Transportation, section 


444,206.00 April 15 


EO oo te 200,000.00 Nov. 15 
High schools, section 
CORT “Saeinkdnctess 175,000.00 April 15 


Handicapped children, 
section. 20.32) ~~~ 
Crippled children, sec- 
NS, eels 
State graded, section 
FONG sepctetis aretha 
Aid from Beer tax_-- 


145,000.00 Dec. 1 
100,000.00 Dec. 1 


125,000.00 Aug. 15 

120,000.00 Oct. 1 
(1933 only) 
Supervising teachers, 
section 39.14 ......... 
County normals,  sec- 
tok 20:35 cence 
Teacher training in 
H. S., sec. 20.29 (2) 
Emergency Fund __-- 
Federal aid to High 


200,000.00 Aug. 15 
200,000.00 Aug. 15 


17,000.00 Aug. 15 . 
196,000.00 , During 1934 


SOOM So oo coe 103,000.00 Aug. 15 
Utility tax, section 
ROMER, be ceded 500,000.00 Dec. 15 
Forest crop tax, section 
"PYM. - slaciumcutchancnadas 32,000.00 Mar. 1 
TOME ccckw sae $6,932,206.00 
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—Courtesy of the Michigan Education Journal 
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The 1st Grade Room at Lincoln School, Showing Readings Nooks in the Rear 
Several children are examining the newest publications on display 


A 1st Grade Reading 


Program e 





UR group of thirty-four children entering 

the first grade had had a good course in 
reading in the kindergarten and were ready for 
actual reading activities in the first grade. In 
order to make the reading activity more inter- 
esting and realistic we transformed our first 
gtade room into a library and spent the entire 
year living our school life in our own library. 

As a preliminary step to this transformation 
we made a trip to the main branch of the Pub- 
lic Library. We studied the equipment, noting 
the magazine and newspaper racks, the library 
shelves and reading tables, the display of new 
books in their gay jackets. We admired the 
quiet atmosphere of the room, the pictures on 
the walls, and other interesting things that made 
the library very attractive. 

The next day we visited a branch library 
near the school. We learned that there were 
many branches like this one in other parts of 
the city and that the people generally went to 
the branch nearest to their homes. 

We decided to build a library out of our 
room. The main branch was built in the back 
of the room. On our long reading table we 
placed many books borrowed from the branch 


Alma Karsten 


Lincoln School, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


library near our school and from the principal's 
office. From time to time we received addi- 
tional books from the superintendent's office 
and as we finished with our books we sent them 
to other schools in exchange for books we had 
not had. 


We built bookcases for our readers and li- 
brary books. We built a newspaper rack and in 
October we took six subscriptions of The 
Weekly Primer Newspaper. This gave us new 
reading material about our country every week. 
We built a magazine rack for Child Life, St. 
Nicholas, and a lovely art magazine sent by our 
art supervisor, 

We brought little rocking chairs and little 
arm chairs from home and used them with our 
small reading tables for interesting library cor- 
ners in the room. These corners were changed 
from time to time. One was a Robert Louis 
Stevenson corner. We used a screen in this 
corner for a display of pictures illustrating some 
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of his poems—'‘The Wind,” “The Swing,” 
“My Shadow’’—and on the table we had illus- 
trated copies of the apes Ancther was a 
Spring corner. We had a table beneath the bul- 
letin board. Spring pictures and short stories 
about spring were placed on the bulletin board, 
and books about spring were put on the table. 


Our room is equipped with movable desks 
and we have several small reading tables. As 
the reading work progressed, children were 
grouped according to their reading abilities 
around tables on which were placed books suit- 
able to the particular groups. These were our 
“branch” libraries. There were the Blackbird 





The Robert Louis Stevenson Corner and the Newspaper Section 


At the left is the Robert Louis Stevenson display, illustrating his poems "The Wind’, “The Swing’, 
and “My Shadow” 


We liked “Sally and Billy in Spring’ best of 
all these books. A favorite corner was the Sur- 
prise corner—a table with at least two new 
reading activities each week. Sometimes there 
would be a new book brought by some child 
or by the principal or by a teacher from some 
other room. Sometimes there were booklets 
sent from other grades or from other schools. 
Sometimes there were pictures with stories at- 
tached and sometimes there were lovely new 
books sent by the city librarian. 

We have three large easels in our room. We 
placed these in the main library where the chil- 
dren could draw or paint pictures suggested by 
the stories or poems they read. One small easel 
was reserved for the “Story Hour’. On this 
easel any child could place a book opened to a 
poem or story which he wished the teacher to 
read to the group. Sometimes mothers helped 
children to find stories for the story hour. 


Branch, the Robin Branch, the Bluebird Branch, 
and the Canary Branch. Each child used books 
from his own branch for his individual read- 
ing period, thus always finding books suited to 
his ability. Optional reading seatwork, wholly 
within his ability, was always available at his 
branch as well as material for art activities. 

This activity program continued throughout 
the year. It motivated a growing interest in the 
mastery of the fundamentals of reading and 
provided opportunities for developing the vari- 
ous learning activities required in the first 
year’s work—music, drawing, incidental num- 
ber work, language, and penmanship. Commu- 
nity Life is the theme for Social Studies in the 
first grade and this actual living of one impor- 
tant agency of community life led to an interest 
in other community agencies which is carrying 
over, we hope, into the study of the second 
year. 





- The Spirit of '34 . 


Sorrow, strife, and struggle, 
Useless-all; and one 

Never ending battle 

Never lost or won. 


Fierce misunderstanding, 
Sadness, death galore, 
Much rebellious banding— 
Is there nothing more? 


Much blamed generation 

Of us youth to-day, 

You have made our background 
Yet 'tis we who pay. 


Now we ask you fairly 
“Give us our just chance!” 
Before you start condemning 
Or searching us askance. 


We will try to settle 

All the mess you've made, 
You deserve no medal 

For foundations aid. 


—Betty Beglinger, East High School, 
Superior, Wisconsin 
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Why Have School Costs Increased? 


T= advocates of drastic reductions in school expenditures usually present data to show that 
school costs have increased over a period of years. They seldom, however, give any reason 
for the increase but insinuate that schoolmen generally have been extravagant spendthrifts and 
poor managers. The real reason why school costs have increased can be found in the following 
table. 





Public School Enrollment 


Children Age 4-20 in the State Increase in 10 Years 
1932-33 Amount Percentage 

1922-23 1931-32 

855,266 886,860 888,412 33,146 3.88 
Total Net Enrollment in the Public Schools 

506,856 548,386 552,612 45,756 9.02 
Per Cent of Children Age 4—20 in Public Schools 

59.26 61.8 62.2 2.94 


Increase in Per Cent 
Per Cent of Enrollment in Average Daily Attendance 
84.9 89.8 89.8 4.9 
Increase in Per Cent 


Average Daily Attendance in the Public Schools 


424,933 492,281 496,128 71,195 16.76 
Number Enrolled in the Kindergartens 

27,532 31,604 31,691 4,159 15.2 
Number Enrolled in Grades 9-12 Inclusive Plus H. S. Specials 

75,735 121,095 134,835 59,100 78.03 
Number of High School Graduates in Public Schools 

12,079 21,423 23,788 11,709 92.13 


The number of children age 4-20 in the state has increased 3.88% and the public school 
enrollment 9.02% in ten years. 

At the present time 62.2% of the children age 4—20 are enrolled in the public schools; in 
1922-23 there were less than 60%. 

Four and nine tenths more of the pupils enrolled in the public schools are in average daily 
attendance. 


Each day there are 71,195 more children in school than in 1922-23. 


The number of children enrolled in the kindergarten has increased 15.2%, the enroll- 
ment in the high schools 78.03%, and the number of high school graduates has nearly doubled 
in ten years. 


Further reasons why school expenditures have increased are found in the distribution of 
the public school enrollment. 








Table II 
Distribution of School Enrollment in Per Cents 
Per Cent 

Type of School 1922-23 1932-33 
PN cnc ie annie ety ies wichita tera tele 30.93 25.31 
ei eS Se aan a ae ane eNE SClye ee, 10.52 9.48 
NRO AMINES, og aT Oe eS ee 9.15 7.90 
City Grades ______- ar ee Se epee Rey Spee Dees re oe 33.74 30.48 
SUMO MN ions Oe sue etme tae tacns een eee 2.33 6.37 
IV OE DRIM NE MMIOD nS tae re lates eae Le ae 5.62 7.17 
City Seniors ands4* Year Tigh. a. ooo - oe cee ce 7.71 13.29 
WOU ttt coe ena uci kcui kee owen dae 100.00 100.00 
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The places where the cost of instruction is least, in rural schools, state graded schools, and 
village and city grade schools now enroll a much smaller per cent of the total school popula- 
tion than they. did 10 years ago. The levels at which the instructional cost is the greatest all en- 
roll a larger per cent. The junior high schools now enroll 6.37% of the school population in- 
stead of approximately 2% ; the village high schools which formerly cared for 5.62% of the 
total school enrollment now has 7.17%; and the per cent enrolled in the city senior and 4 year 





high schools has increased more than 514%. 


Any analysis of school costs which does not take cognizance of the increased enrollments 
in the public schools, especially on the secondary level, is not a fair presentation of facts. School 
costs have increased but this increase has been due to the fact that more education has been made 
available to more people and not because the money spent has been unwisely invested. 





The Committee on Locals + 





‘ee Committee on Locals, appointed by Pres- 

ident Brewer during his administration two 
years ago, is attempting to give service to local 
organizations in the state every month of the 
school year. Its purpose is to aid these groups 
in building their programs, to keep them in- 
formed on important educational matters, and 
to knit the teachers of the state together in a 
more effective working body. It hopes to de- 
velop a teaching force which will be more in- 
formed and more articulate on professional 
problems and more alert to general educational 
questions in the community than it has in the 
past. 

A Service Bulletin has been issued each 
month to local presidents. These have been a 
clearing house for suggestions and educational 
information and have stimulated general pro- 
fessional activity. During the legislative ses- 
sion, the W. T. A. office sent weekly legisla- 
tive bulletins and publicity releases to each local 
leader. In August, a comprehensive question- 
naire on school economies was mailed to every 
high school district in the state to find out how 
the depression has affected our schools. The re- 
sults were incorporated in the November Bul- 
letin. In every possible way, the locals have 
been kept in touch with conditions. 

Members of the Committee have responded 
to innumerable requests for speakers from all 
parts of the state. They have taken an active 
part in the annual membership drive and have 
served on the programs of many of our county 
institutes. They have also given information on 
talent for different types of meetings. 

On January 28, a conference of all the local 
presidents in northern and western Wisconsin 
was held in Eau Claire; on February 4, a simi- 
lar one for southern and eastern Wisconsin 


Blanche McCarthy 


Chairman 








was held in Milwaukee. Invitations were sent 
to ninety-two presidents whose expenses were 
paid by the State Association. General educa- 
tional conditions were discussed, and methods 
of procedure were suggested. The enthusiasm 
which grew out of these conferences was defi- 
nite proof of their value. In order to get an 
early start on the program for the current year, 
the two regional conferences were held in Oc- 
tober. One indication of the development of 
the work in recent months is to be seen in the 
marked increase in the number of locals which 
are being served. One hundred twenty invita- 
tions for the October conferences were sent to 
seventy-one city and forty-nine county locals, 
and the response was most gratifying. The pro- 
gram for the morning and afternoon session 
consisted of a consideration of the state survey, 
a presentation of the work of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, a discussion 
of suggested activities and studies for the year, 
and an open forum on the problems of locals. 

The cooperation which the local groups have 
shown is a hopeful sign for the future. Teach- 
ers who are willing to come out of the class- 
room to attack general professional prolicms 
get a truer perspective of their work and are 
in a position to make a larger contribution to 
education than they can if they limit their in- 
terest to the narrow confines of the average 
schoolroom. Last year, it was very apparent 
from time to time which groups were actively 
interested in educational measures. They did 
not hesitate to express their ideas to their legis- 
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lative representatives, and their influence was 
effective. Many did splendid publicity work in 
their own community. Organizations which had 
formerly existed for the sole purpose of choos- 
ing delegates to the state convention began to 
develop programs extending through the year; 
new ones came into existence; and others which 
had been concerned solely with their own local 
problems began to see the necessity of a larger 
professional view in their work. 


Several Counties Organize Locals 


County organizations have a difficult problem 
in the element of distance, but this has not been 
insurmountable. Rusk and Marathon counties 
have taken the lead in showing how it can be 
solved. They have sectioned their counties for 
group meetings and have two or three all county 
meetings during the year. The Rusk county lo- 
cal has five divisions. Two general meetings 
and four unit meetings for professional study 
and business are planned for the year. In each 
unit, the meeting rotates within the group, and 
the host teachers are responsible for the pro- 
gram. Barron county also operates on the unit 
plan. Ashland county recently organized a 
strong local which has been doing effective 
work. Last year, Winnebago county prepared 
teachers in each town to go out and talk to 
community groups. 

Space does not permit mentioning the numer- 
ous activities of all of our groups this past year. 
They include intensive study of economic prob- 
lems in education and of the W. T. A. Hand- 
book, publicity work, cooperation with the 
Board of Education and with community or- 
ganizations, the promotion of P. T. A. work, 
the adoption of group insurance, work on 
teacher welfare problems, and _ professional 
membership drives. The Green Bay association 
took over two editions of the school paper last 
spring and distributed five thousand copies of 
it to parents. Among its other activities were a 
charity fund, support for Industrial Girls Sum- 
mer School at the University, a salary study, 
radio talks, and the bringing of several well 
known speakers to the city. Wausau teachers 
divided into five groups to study ten educa- 
tional problems. The groups met once a week 





but on different days. Each problem was as- 
signed to a definite leader who went from group 
to group to conduct the discussion. Speakers 
were provided for the P. T. A. and other local 
clubs. Wauwatosa, through its publicity com- 
mittee, published weekly articles on school ac- 
tivities in the local paper. It worked in close 
cooperation with the Board of Education and 
placed one of its members on the legislative 
committee. Among the many active committees 
of the Milwaukee Teachers Association are the 
public affairs committee which keeps in touch 
with every movement affecting teacher welfare 
and the character education committee, which 
has made a study of the best materials available 
and supplied three speakers for regular meet- 
ings. Janesville duplicated the W. T. A. bul- 
letins for its members, adopted group insur- 
ance, secured forty-seven new N. E. A. mem- 
bers, and helped entertain the state P. T. A. 
meeting. 

The activities that have been mentioned have 
been taken at random from the reports that are 
on file and are typical of the kind of work be- 
ing done by many other county and city groups. 
The Committee on Locals has attempted to es- 
tablish a definite contact with all organized 
groups in the state. It has experienced some 
difficulty in locating all of the county associa- 
tions and will welcome any opportunity to get 
in touch with those which are not getting its 
service at present. The members of the Com- 
mittee are Irma Borchers of Platteville Teach- 
ers College, Alice Byrne of the La Crosse pub- 
lic schools; Alice Jones, supervisor in Mara- 
thon County; Margaret McMahon, principal of 
Franklin Junior High School in Green Bay; 
C. J. Brewer of Eau Claire Teachers College, 
W. T. Hood, principal of Washington Park 
Senior High School in Racine; and Blanche Mc- 
Carthy of the Appleton High School, who is 
chairman. They wish to express their apprecia- 
tion for the whole-hearted response which local 
associations have given on every occasion. It 
has been an important factor in the emergency 
program of the past year. The many expres- 
sions of gratitude which have come from the 
local groups indicate they are eager to do their 
part in the great work that is ahead. This spirit 
augurs well for the future of education. 





There is reason for increasing concern with the revamping of traditional educa- 
tional and training patterns as a means of enhancing the human values of modern 
life. With the twentieth century has come the beginning of a new quest for stability 
and security in life in contrast to the easy reliance upon indefinite expansion char- 


acteristic of a country in its youth. 


—Recent Social Trends 
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Maintaining 
Good Nutrition 
In Our Schools 


Florence E. Beatty 


Assistant Director, Household Arts 
Milwaukee 





Home Economics has felt the Economy Axe more 
than any other subject. This article points out one 
way in which school effort and theory may have its 
practical effect. 

Editor 








on DEWEY is quoted in a White House 
conference report as follows: ‘What the 
best and wisest parent wants for his own child, 
that must the community want for all its 
children.” 

Those of you who have seerr home econom- 
ics removed from your schools and have watched 
your carefully built up courses crumble before 
your eyes, even those of you who have had 
your classes increased beyond the provisions 
made for them and who feel that your stand- 
ards have been forced to a discouragingly low 
level, will realize that it is hardly the wisest 
parents who are dictating your procedure. 

While I agree with you that the depression 
has brought us many discouraging setbacks, I 
do feel that it has forced us to take stock of 
ourselves and our courses in a way that should 
make it possible for us to forge rapidly ahead 
as soon as the irksome restrictions have been 
removed. 

The first and most important contribution 
toward reaching our goal will doubtless be 
through our classes. In the elementary schools, 
particularly, though to an unfortunate extent in 
high schools as well, the food classes have 
placed the emphasis on cooking rather than 
nutrition. The more farseeing teachers usually 
introduced some discussion into their lessons, 


and all of them made an effort to impress the 
children with the need of eating simple, nour- 
ishing foods, and of obeying the health laws. 
The chief concern, however, was that the skill 
should carry over into the home, and the teacher 
felt that her work was indeed satisfactory when 
the parents expressed appreciation of the tasks 
their daughters could assume in running the 
household. I do not want to minimize the value 
of cooking lessons in the schools, for I think 
it is extremely important that a girl should 
know how to prepare food attractively, but 
just as cooking has become secondary in im- 
portance in the homes, so should it assume the 
same position in the class room. 

It is true that many women have not had 
satisfactory results in feeding their children, 
even though they followed a prescribed food 
schedule, simply because the food was poorly 
prepared and so unappetizing that the child did 
not relish it. For the protection, then, of the 
health of her family, every woman should be 
trained to be a good cook, for the art of cook- 
ing is so closely bound up in the science of 
nutrition that a knowledge of both is indispen- 
sable in the planning and preparing of the 
family dietary. Furthermore, appetizing, well 
cooked food produces a happy, contented home 
life, and contributes its share toward gracious 
living. 

Agreeing that the skill is important, its un- 
due emphasis in the past may have been the 
result of the way in which it was developed. 
The modern tendency is to study the nutri- 
tional value of a food first, then its preparation 
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will follow as a logical step, because the child 
will be interested in learning how to preserve 
its food value, and at the same time will see 
the need of making the finished product at- 
tractive both in appearance and flavor. Unfor- 
tunately, the method has too often been to pre- 
sent a recipe and at the conclusion of its prep- 
aration to discuss briefly its nutritional value 
and its place in a meal. 

It seems to me that there were several rea- 
sons why cooking has remained the only im- 
portant goal in our work. Many of the teachers 
did not realize the importance of nutrition in 
maintaining health, or felt that elementary chil- 
dren were too young to grasp its meaning. Pos- 
sibly their own training had developed this at- 
titude. The chief trouble, I think, lay in the 
fact that there were no adequate text books pre- 
pared on the child’s own intelligence level. The 
teacher used her college text books and lecture 
notes when planning graded and high school 
lessons. The phraseology was too technical and 
it was only natural that after drilling and drill- 
ing, teachers should conclude that the important 
task, at least in the elementary schools, was the 
development of skills, as children were not 
ready for the theoretical side of nutrition. 

As a matter of fact, most authorities seem 
agreed that if a child is to change his food hab- 
its, this must be done while he is still small. 
The high school D om should be taught the 
importance of food, but he can never repair the 
damage already caused by faulty food habits, 
even though he may be willing to make drastic 
reforms in his own diet. It is for this reason 
that the removal of home economics’ courses 
from the elementary schools seems such a 
tragedy. 

Where the work has been retained, deeply 
slashed budgets have forced teachers to omit a 
good deal of the actual preparation of food. 
In its stead they have had to spend more time 
on nutrition problems, discussions of food 
needs, and marketing. To the surprise of many 
teachers the children have aapeuled with great 
interest, and often the mothers have been grate- 
ful for the help they have received from their 
daughters on these problems. 

As if in answer to this need, many splendid 
books have recently come on the market, 
couched in the child’s own language and mak- 
ing the subject of proper food habits so simple 
to understand uid so vitally interesting, that 
they should be invaluable to home economics 
teachers, and should help our work to carry 
over into the lives and habits of our charges. 

Unemployment gives us another great op- 
portunity in our class rooms. If we can, through 
our courses of study, through working on com- 





mittees, or through direct contact with the 
needy in our communities, help develop an un- 
derstanding of the use of low cost foods in 
planning interesting and wholesome menus, we 
shall have helped link the home and the school 
room more closely together, while at the same 
time we have been able to maintain good nu- 
tritional standards in our schools Those of you 
who are fortunate enough to work in a district 
where the relief food is based on highest stand- 
ards of nutrition, will find a wealth of material 
for teaching problems whether in skills, econ- 
omy, or scientific information. Those of you 
who do not have this help can make yourselves 
invaluable to the community by teaching the 
girls to plan food lists for their own families 
or any other families whose incomes have been 
curtailed or cut off altogether. 


Interest Other Teachers 


Our next opportunity is to advertise our 
wares among our colleagues. Many a faculty 
which has relegated home economics to the 
province of the kitchen sink has had its atti- 
tude changed by the home economics teacher, 
who has won their confidence and respect by 
her knowledge of nutritional needs. No one of 
us would allow a child to use incorrect English 
in our classes, yet the English, History, and 
every other teacher permits gross violation of 
health and nutrition rules to go by unchal- 
lenged. 

The most effective avenue of reaching high 
nutritional standards is without doubt through 
obtaining the cooperation of the parents. This 
is the hardest problem of any, for if the pa 
gram in the school is at variance with the daily 
habits of a family, it will not be welcomed. 
Many mothers know a little of the nutrition 
jargon and feel that they are well informed. 
These women are not interested in suggestions 
or advice, nor have they read enough to apply 
what they do know wisely—‘‘A little learning 
is a dangerous thing.” 

Parent-Teachers’ Associations are invaluable 
for they are made up of forward looking, pro- 
gressive parents, who welcome any information 
that will help them in their task. Never lose 
an opportunity to attend a P. T. A. meeting— 
or to address one if you are asked. Help the 
parents, first of all, to realize the great need 
of a wise nutrition program. Statistics on re- 
tarded growth, dental decay, etc., brought to 
light in your school health examinations, can- 
not help arousing parental interest and con- 
cern. Explain to them the physical and mental 
characteristics of good health, and show them 
how these characteristics may be attained. We 
are responsible for the firm belief, held by 
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practically all laymen, that weight is an indi- 
cation of health. Now that nutritionists feel 
this is a false. standard, it is our business to 
help parents understand that steady gain is im- 
portant rather than an attempt to build their 
children up to a mythical average. It is well in 
addressing these groups not to object to habits 
which may be practiced in the home, as coffee 
drinking for example, but rather to put the 
emphasis on good habits which every child 
should cultivate. — 

Those of you who have a lunch room in your 
school have an unusual opportunity. It is gen- 
erally agreed that for educational purposes a 
cafeteria service is more valuable than a lunch 
room where a plate lunch is served, as it gives 
the child an opportunity to use his own dis- 
cretion in selecting his food. If only suitable 
foods are displayed, if attractive posters serve 
as reminders of needs, and if a careful super- 
vision is kept with some sort of commendation 
for a wise choice, the children will learn to 
select the type of foods and in the combina- 
tion best suited to their needs. This is par- 
ticularly true in the elementary schools but will 
be extremely valuable in the high schools as 
well. 


Special Feeding For Undernourished 


In schools where health examinations are 
given, supplementary feeding should be ar- 
ranged for the undernourished. Remember this 
does not mean underweight, as we have been 
accustomed to think of it, unless it is at least 
10% below average, but other more important 
symptoms pointed out by medical diagnosis 
must be the criterion. Parents should be noti- 
fied of this and their cooperation enlisted. Per- 
haps the nutrition teacher can give them valu- 
able advice on revising health habits to over- 
come the difficulty. 

In some forward looking schools the home 
economics teacher is permitted to conduct nutri- 
tion classes for the student body as a whole, 
without any reference to cooking. The weights, 
measures, and general health standing of the 





school can serve as a starting point. Question- 
naires on health habits will furnish more mate- 
rial and help the teacher to realize what her 
problem is. A health check later in the year 
will indicate results. The outstanding example 
of this type of work is of course the experiment 
carried on by the National Dairy Council in 
Akron, Ohio. 

In communities where it is possible to in- 
terest the Superintendent and School Board suf- 
ficiently, the elementary school teachers are in- 
cluding nutrition lessons in their health work. 
Many normal schools are requiring their gradu- 
ates to study the relation of food to health, 
and are training them to correlate this work 
with the rest of the program. 

Classes for undernourished children, meet: 
ings for mothers of small children, and regular 
health reports sent to the parents, offer other 
fields still somewhat unexplored; and I think 
the time will come when the schools of this 
country will expect to provide the services of 
a trained nutritionist as well as those of a 
doctor and dentist. 

If the teacher of school nutrition work can 
keep before her the realization that her goal is 
to develop good food habits based on intelli- 
gent understanding of the scientific principles 
involved; if she can catry over her enthusiasm 
so that she is helped in her work by coopera- 
tion of the other members of the faculty; if she 
can enlist the active and friendly cooperation 
of the parents either through P. T. A. meet- 
ings, magazines, or the daily press, so that they 
realize the extreme importance of knowing what 
to choose for a child’s diet and how to train 
him to like it; if she is able to guide and direct 
an intelligent choice of food through the me- 
dium of a school lunch center; and if, finally, 
she can teach her pupils such skill in the prepa- 
ration of simple, wholesome foods, that the 
children develop a taste for them, then will 
she be promoting the health values which 
should belong to the field of home economics, 


but which have too often been slighted or com- 


pletely ignored. 
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The community rushes to the rescue of the child 
who is in danger of being physically handicapped. 


—Courtesy of the Michigan Education Journal 


Can it be aroused to see that depriving the child 
of an education is an even greater handicap? 
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Audit Report of The 


Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Year 


Ending December 


31, 1933 








Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1933 


Assets 


Cash in Secretary's Office $155.73 
Gash ay Beek 2S oe 8,870.35 
Liberty and Treasury 
Bonds Owned ~-_-_-- 37,515.63 
Other Bonds Owned _--~ — 62,376.51 
Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
GONON ooo een 1,500.00 
Equipment — Secretary's 
ans 5,487.93 
OME GAGGING: oc once ds 
Liabilities 
Records are kept on a 
Cash Basis. 
Net Worth 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation — January 1, 
ROAD saci cstsis acéerptavecine $114,249.77 
Add: Excess of Income 
over Expense —._... 1,657.38 


$115,907.15 
Less: Error in Writing 


Off Checks in 1932_ 1.00 


Total Net Worth 


Treasurer's Records 


$115,906.15 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Year Ended December 31, 1933 


Balance, January 1, 1933 
Add Receipts: 


From the Secretary__ $39,973.75 
Receipts from Con- 
TORNGE ec een 1,325.00 
Interest on Daily 
Se  — 66.60 
Interest on Bonds__ 4,109.82 
Interest on Notes__- 67.98 
Wisconsin ‘Teachers’ 
Credit Union Loan 
(ee 4,100.00 
Bonds Sold and 
Called. ..4.5. 9,702.82 
Received for correc- 
tion of error in 
drawing check 
from wrong ac- 
COMER. Sccecnwiced! 6.00 


POCA Receipts oe ee 


264 


$31,280.57 


59,351.97 
$90,632.54 


b 


j 
Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company 
Certified Public Accountants 
Madison, Wisconsin 








Deduct Disbursements: 
Total of Checks 
#6242-7419 inclu- 
sive issued pursu- 
ant to orders from 








the. Secretary _-.. $81,737.51 
Error in Writing Off 
Checks in 1932__ 1.00 
U. S. Tax on Checks 23.68 
Total Disbursements ______-_~ 81,762.19 
Balance in Bank, December 31, 1933 $8,870.35 


Secretary's Report 


Statement of Income and Expenses 
Year Ended December 31, 1933 


Income 
Memberships and _ Subscrip- 
SN so es $34,649.04 
Interest on Bonds $4,109.82 
Less: Accrued 
Interest Pur- 
CHASED, cans s 361.83 
———__ 3,747.99 
Interest on Daily Balances__ 66.60 
Interest on Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Credit Union Loans__ 67.98 
Advertising in Wisconsin 
Journal of Education ---._ 5,632.97 
Reminds Soc .5 cece ese ee 57.93 
Profit on Bonds Sold and 
Bechaasgen, on22ccsa.5ce 90.90 
Teachers’ Material Sold__-- 43.42 
Profit on Exhibits—1933 Con- 
NEGO cag thee cons 903.25 
Other income: ..... sass 142.26 
otal Enéeme. wesc ssa uses $45,402.34 
Expenses 
President's Traveling Expense $301.47 
Treasurer's Salary and Ex- 
WOHSE 2p nies hans 536.52 
Executive Committee Expense 394.48 


Secretary's Office Expense: 
Secretary's Salary $2,933.33 


Assistant Secre- 

tary’s Salary. 2,520.00 
Office Employees 

Full Time_-. 3,791.04 


(Continued on page 266) 
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A. Laboratory i hea 


| oe idea of having a library in connection 
with a laboratory is a very old one. The 
chief objection to the usual library is that it 
consists of text books, both high school and 
college. These are usually uninteresting to a 
large percentage of the pupils, even though 
they are interesting to one who has specialized 
in the field of biology. In an attempt to stimu- 
late interest in biology, a number of popularly 
written books dealing with the subject have 
been collected. As it is expected that but a 
very small percentage of the pupils in biology 
will become professional biologists, we try 
through books to give them an understanding 
of biological principles, a love for and an en- 
joyment of nature, and the key to their better 
understanding of it. 

Our library is very modest, consisting of 
forty-six books transferred from our regular 
school library and kept in a cabinet in the lab- 
oratory. A number of these books are bought 
with funds from the science budget. They are 
turned over to the library to be recorded and 
are then sent to our laboratory. 

Very early in the year the pupils are intro- 
duced to the library. An auction is held. The 
teacher, acting as auctioneer, tells some inter- 
esting incident or story occurring in the book 
and the first pupil raising his hand gets the 
book with the understanding that if he does 
not find it interesting, he may return it and 
select another. This procedure is continued 
until all pupils have a book, the idea being to 
get as many pupils interested in as many books 
as possible. Everyone then reads for a period 
of from fifteen to thirty minutes, depending 
upon the time at our disposal. Following this 
reading period, or the next day, each pupil 
gives a two minute talk giving the title, the 
author, what was read, and how he liked the 
book. In this way the pupils get an idea of 
what subjects are nous and what books they 
would like to read. 

The real use of the library follows this in- 
troduction. It is necessary for a pupil to do 
some additional work or give a book report in 
order to earn grades better than average. Pupils 
are not urged to read if their grades are poor. 
We feel they would probably learn very little, 
be bored while reading, and develop an even 
greater dislike for the subject than they had. 
Other additional works, as home experiments 
and the making of collections, is provided for 
those who do not care to read. 


The book reports may be prepared either 


G. J. Steffenson 


Head of Biology Department, 
Oshkosh High School 








during their spare time in the laboratory or at 
home. As our classes are quite large, it is nec- 
essary to keep most of the pupils at the same 
work. Naturally some pupils work faster than 
others and when these rapid workers have sat- 
isfactorily completed their day’s work, they 
may draw out a book and work on their report. 
The greater number of pupils prefer to do their 
reading during this spare time. This plan seems 
to increase the efficiency of the laboratory by 
keeping, as nearly as possible, everyone busy 
all the time. 

We do not encourage pupils to take notes or 
write lengthy book reports. Our aim is rather 
to have them read for pleasure. Pupils having 
read a book come up to the laboratory during 
their free periods or after school and give an 
oral report. This is much the same as the first 
report given after the laboratory reading pe- 
riod. They understand that they are to be 
graded on what they have learned and that 
very little if any credit is given for a poor 
report. 

A student librarian is appointed who takes 





A Hornet's Nest to Stir Up Interest 
Displays of this kind presented weekly 
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charge during the period. His duty is to see 
that the name of the book and the name of the 
a using it are written in a circulation book 
and checked off when returned. This gives us 
a record of our circulation and restrains a few 
vandals who would otherwise misuse the books. 
Books drawn out after school are checked by 
the same method as is used by our regular 





ders of nature in their leisure time. As proof 
that some pupils do continue their reading after 
leaving us, several of our books have been sug- 
gested to us by pupils after they have finished 
the course. 

The following are some of the more popu- 
lar books in our library: 





school library. Cee De ru 
We attempt to stimulate interest in our li- Men Against Death _--___-------------De Kruif 
brary by having a weekly display similar to New Creations in Plant Life ------------ Harwood 
those in the Biology Building at the University br riage 7 Pad Plants ~------------- jeaking 
° ° ° 4 ; 4 # nteresting CIZNDOL$ ... nnn enn wen wm enkKins 
of Wisconsin. Displays Prager anything bi Handbook of Nature Study ~---------~- Comstock 
ological, plant or animal, living or museum Insect Ways ____--_---------------------- Weed 
specimen, and are displayed in a special mov- Insect Adventures ~--__------------------- Fabre 
able cabinet in the hall. A short paragraph is The Mason Bees ~------------------------ Fabre 
included telling what it is, an interesting fact a Insect Menace --------------------- Howard 
i : > : e Witchery of ‘Wasps’ 1... 25 =- Reinhard 
or two about it, and books in which more in- [ets Go Fishing _-_-_----------------___ Reitell 
formation can be found. Much of the material Beneath Tropic Seas _-.------------_--____ Beebe 
for these displays is brought in by pupils in Jungle Days ~--------------------------. Beebe 
our classes. UGS GONE | 8 meri enincanccnmsinnal Causey 
On the Trail of Ancient Man ~.._--_--_- Andrews 
I know of no way to measure the results Your Money's Worth ---------- Chase and Schlink 
and benefits obtained through the use of our 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs ~---~_- Kallet and Schlink 
library. We feel, however, that it makes biol- au p tem Flowers ------- a oon Peat 
° ° —_ rr ee ee Ss i ee ee . c1ie 
ogy a more interesting and living subject and Book Of Birds ooc—- 52 scnua5 Nat’! Geog. Society 
rounds out the course. Certainly much biolog- Wild Animals of North America_Nat'l Geog. Society 
ical knowledge is gained in a pleasant way. It Reptiles and Amphibians —~--------------- Barbour 
is hoped that some may be led to continue their pow pthadles. osasag $ Quest ----..----- eo 
“ . . PD ican ee aks teeth clan Nt iiss tots ta tin ain 
reading after leaving our classes, making nature My Tropical Air Castles_._.....--._.. Chapman 
study or biology a hobby and by so doing, give Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist-__-Chapman 
them many pleasant hours enjoying the won- School Book of Forestry ~------------------ Pack 
Audit Report for 1933... 
(Continued from page 264) Committee Expense ~---_-- 1,835.23 
; Readies Goce: - 6 i: aoe 147.39 
aren aati $0.75 Refunds of Memberships and 
Ofhce reece . Subsceiptions 5.22.2... 296.69 
proy Research and Public Relations 11,436.08 
—Part Time- 869.31 Diisesil E 
SS gai pee 1,095.00 iscellaneous Expense ~--_~ 494.91 
Office Supplies 
and Expense. 916.52 Petal (Bxpedse: (3 ese 43,744.96 
ar. lagen 1,029.19 Excess of Income over Expense__ $1,657.38 
Telegraph _-__ 423.23 iii a. 
—— -- gan Note: The annual expense has been ap- 
own, Semen proximately $45,000, which is just about equal 
Secretary's Of- to cash on hand and the government bonds 
EE scan icmiin 208.69 which have been purchased for ready turn-over 
“ ae ———— yyciy as cash is needed. The surplus consists of other 
National E Ponies ee 3,304.60 type bonds of cost value of $62,000. These 
<r aplie ce aa at iis N 483.14 could not be sold to advantage at this time, 
Wisconsin Journal of Edu- their present cash value being somewhere neat 
. cation: $35,000. Expenditures the present year will 
comet a= eee exceed receipts, hence, the Executive Commit- 
Other Expense. 476.39 tee feels that no excessive balance is being car- 
icine” ganas ried at the present time. 
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The American Legion 
Supports The Schools 








Oe of the four cardinal principles upon 
which The American Legion is founded 
is “education of the children of the nation.” 
This essential American principle, tucked away 
in Legion ritual for the last dozen or more 
years, has recently begun to mean much more 
than mere formalism to earnest Legionnaires. 
Organized wealth and greed have unleashed 
their terrific onslaught upon all social services, 
including the schools, and are using the de- 
pression psychology as a cloak with which to 
veil their real objectives. The American Le- 
gion is among the first of the powerful friends 
of education to discover and unmask the real 
nature of the opposition. Perhaps The Legion’s 
own bitter experience recently with that stalk- 
ing-horse known as The National Economy 
League has given its leaders more than ordi- 
nary insight into the problems now facing the 
schools. 


Legion is Cross-Section of America 


Why is The Legion interested in educating 
the children of the nation? The Legion is a 
typical cross-section of America. As such it is 
vitally interested in anything that makes for 
better Americanism. Ever since its inception as 
a great national organization of 1,000,000 
members, it has sensed the close connection be- 
tween American democracy and the Ametican 
public school. One can not survive without the 
other. The Legion is committed, heart and 
soul, to free, universal education for every 
American boy and girl. It frowns upon the 
thinly disguised attacks now being with upon 
the schools in the name of false economy. It 
deplores the inefficient and broken-down system 
of taxation which has caused opposition to the 
schools among the very people who had most 
to lose by restriction of educational opportunity. 
War experience of thousands of its members 
taught The Legion the tremendous advantages 
possessed by the educated man. The Legion be- 
lieves that the cornerstone of American democ- 
racy is the American school and that the heart 
and kernel of democracy is equality of oppor- 
tunity. As Legionnaires we know of no better 
way to make real that equality of opportunity 
than through education available to all the chil- 
dren of all the people. The American Legion 
does not intend to stand by idly and have the 
children of America pay for the costs of the 
depression. 


H. H. Helble 


Principal, Appleton Senior High School and Ninth District 
Commander, Department of Wisconsin, The 
American Legion 








It is no great surprise, therefore, to see the 
American Legion come to the defense of edu- 
cation. Throughout the length and breadth of 
the land this great organization has sponsored 
athletic and scholarship awards, flag education, 
occupational guidance, Boy and Girl scouts, 
4-H Clubs, observance of national and patriotic 
holidays, citizenship schools for the foreign- 
born, National Constitution Week, and many 
other school activities. 

For a number of years The Legion has as- 
sisted the National Education Association and 
the United States Office of Education in spon- 
soring and observing national education week. 
At its recent national convention in Chicago 
Legion support for education was mobilized 
solidly by the adoption of a resolution that 
economy at the expense of the schools had al- 
ready gone far enough. Only recently a report 
was sent from its state headquarters in Milwau- 
kee to each of the 350 Posts in Wisconsin urg- 
ing the membership to come to the aid of the 
schools. Mr. John J. Burkhard, state com- 
mander, is making a plea for education in his 
public addresses. Mr. Russell Cook, Director of 
the National Americanism Commission, and 
Mr. E. A. Hayes, National Commander, in 
January mobilized Legion sentiment nation- 
wide by sending out a brochure to each of the 
10,600 Legion Posts, under the title “Help 
Save our Schools—A call to Action!” 


Legion’s Sincerity Being Demonstrated 


The Legion is demonstrating its sincerity 
and its abiding faith in our schools. It is up to 
the schools and educators to reciprocate this 
interest. Such support from this virile and in- 
fluential group of citizens might have been 
forthcoming earlier if educators had more fully 
realized the tremendous assistance obtainable. 
This liaison between The American Legion and 
The American School might even be the prelude 
to greater things if schoolmen who are eligible 
for membership were to affiliate with the 
Legion. 
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LTHOUGH graduation from high school 
is an event ot long and eager anticipation 
by both students and parents, the actual occa- 
sion may become so conventionalized as to 
have no deeper significance (to the graduate, 
at least) than being the time when the diplomas 
are given, and no sense of the pupil’s own par- 
ticipation in it beyond that of manipulating his 
scroll properly. Why not, therefore, try a com- 
mencement program that features student par- 
ticipation ? 

It is true that many communities can afford 
to give their Commencement audiences stimu- 
lating messages from speakers of unusual ap- 
peal. But not all communities are so favored, 
and even for them an all-student program might 
prove valuable. Certainly for the school look- 
ing for a stimulating project in pupil respon- 
sibility, an occasional student commencement 
program is to be recommended. 

For more than ten years the June graduat- 
ing class of the Wauwatosa High school has 
furnished its own program. The earlier of 
these programs consisted mainly of musical and 
declamatory numbers by members of the grad- 
uating class, with the addition of short welcome 
and farewell talks. Later, the number and 
length of the student speeches increased, and 
their character changed. In recent years a con- 
certed effort has been made to vitalize these 
talks and to group those of each June com- 
mencement about some central theme. 

In 1931, for example, speeches were deliv- 
ered on various phases of the subject, ‘The 
High School Student Faces Citizenship.” The 
next year’s talks considered—appropriately 


enough for the new era into which the gradu- 
ates were moving—"The Wise Use of Leisure 
Time.” The topic was introduced and sum- 
marized by one student, while two other stu- 
dents gave the main speeches, discussed the 
place that literature, art, and music can have 
in the use of leisure time. The speakers were 
chosen by the faculty advisers who supervised 
the program. The talks were written by the 
students, under supervision. 

In the selection of speakers, no attempt was 
made merely to reward scholarship: those 
chosen were picked for their ability to prepare 
and to present a topic efficiently. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that nearly always the choice fell 
upon students of more than mediocre scholar- 
ship. Valedictory and salutatory honors, along 
with other awards, were announced by the prin- 
cipal. Musical numbers were furnished by grad- 
uating seniors as has been the case in all of 
these student programs. 

Last spring an effort was made to give the 
commencement program still more of the stu- 
dent touch, as well as increasing its repre- 
sentative nature. 

The senior adviser who supervised the for- 
mulation of speeches had a large proportion 
of the graduates as students in English litera- 
ture classes. Here she saw an opportunity for 
a practical application of many of the concepts 
which had been the subject of class discussions 
during the study of Tennyson, Browning, Ar- 
nold, Ruskin, Huxley, Newman, and other 
stimulating Victorians. Why not let these classes 
work out a commencement program ? 


Consequently, the advanced sections were 
given the project of developing a program 
which should represent the results of their best 
thinking. They were reminded that during their 
high school years they had been exposed to 
many challenging ideas, and that their audi- 
ence would be interested in hearing how those 
ideas had been integrated and made the stu- 
dents’ own, 
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The first question that naturally arose was, 
“What shall we say?” The proposition of tak- 
ing inventory of their progress and their con- 
victions was far more staggering than making 
an oral report on European reactions to the 
Civil War or giving an opinion of Newman's 
concept of a university. Several class discussion 
ee were devoted to a review of the things 
which others had found worth saying, and to 
a reconsideration of their applications or ex- 
tensions in life today. For one of the assign- 
ments each student turned in a list of topics 
as appropriate for persons of a high school 
education to discuss. These lists were compiled 
and read aloud to the class, and considered as 
practicable or not. 


Huxley’s Figure of Life Used 


Among the suggestions made was one which 
seemed to strike general approval; it became 
the nucleus for the eventual program. One 
pupil suggested using Huxley's figure of life as 
a game of chess, considering the world as the 
chessboard, all men as players, etc. The classes 
had some real experience in outlining when 
they cast as many of the suggested topics as 
were apt, into a logical analysis of the Huxley 
figure. The final grouping (organized from the 
outlines by the teacher, as time was short) 
showed: 


I. The Chessboard (a survey of the world in 
which the graduate finds himself) 

II. The ‘Rules of this Mighty Game” (an in- 
ventory of the ways in which high school 
fits the student for the days ahead) 

III]. Player or Pawn? (a consideration of the 
personal joy the man of education can find 
every day) 


These were ponderous reaches, it is true, and 
which might well take the wisdom of the ages 








to treat adequately. But they show in them- 
selves that youth often feels a keener interest 
and sense of responsibility in the world than 
we realize. After all, one of the best ways of 
growing taller spiritually is by reaching farther 
than we can can grasp. Since much pruning of 
subject matter had to be done, the experience 
was not disastrous. The topics were treated in 
the light of student experiences and under- 
standing, so that the program was not a ludi- 
crous attempt by immature persons to be pro- 
found, but a sincere diodes treatment of 
young people's outlooks. 

After the subject matter had been grouped 
into the three main divisions, each member of 
the classes then chose one of these and wrote 
his contribution thereon. The best were read, 
and the groups cast votes for the three seniors 
they wanted to speak for them. Each student 
chosen then took all of the papers which had 
been written upon his special division, and in- 
tegrated the matter he mae there. The work 
of these speakers was done independently from 
then on, except for what suggestions the teacher 
and speech director could give for arrange- 
ment and delivery. 

The result was that the June commencement 
program was not only presented by graduates, 
but also represented the efforts of a wide 
“‘committee’’ of students. 

Some such project as this, with necessary 
variations, could be launched in any school de- 
siring to have a student commencement pro- 
gram that would be a convincing mark of 
achievement. At Wauwatosa the project cul- 
minated in a program vital to the graduates 
themselves; furnished an excellent opportunity 
for group activity and cooperation ; and taught 
the participating students to organize their 
thinking from many sources of their long study. 
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7 IS sometimes difficult to keep classes in 
oral composition from growing stale. Hence, 
we always welcome opportunities which arise 
in the classroom for self-expression. 

This semester, in a lesson for The Quill, 
our newspaper for the intermediate grades, 
one of the children wrote an article describing 
his hobby. The class was quite interested in 
this article and many wanted to tell of their 
own hobbies. It was apparent the children were 
doing some interesting things and that they 
were eager to tell others about them. They 
were asked if they would like to use a period 
in oral composition to tell each other about 
their hobbies. Many were enthusiastic about it. 
One child suggested that they exhibit their 
hobbies in school. As interesting collections 
came in other children wanted to add to them. 
A table was placed in the front of the room on 
which the exhibits were arranged according to 
size and kind of collections. Many types of col- 
lections were exhibited:—objects from nature, 
stamps, coins, china animals, buttons, unusual 
boxes and bottles, dolls of different countries, 
pictures, antiques and weapons of war. 

In preparation for the talks, we decided that 
our audience would want to know (1) how 
the hobby originated; (2) how the various 
pieces were acquired; (3) what the child did 
with them; (4) what further development 
there would be in the hobby. We decided that 
in making the floor talk it would be more 
effective to have a good title, a good opening 
sentence, and to finish the talk with an in- 
teresting closing sentence. The fourth and sixth 
grades were invited in as our guests to hear the 
talks. 

There was a larger per cent of pupil partici- 
pation in this lesson than usual. As the pupils 
presented their hobbies it became increasingly 





Interest in hobbies stimulates speech . . 





A Project in 
Oral Composition 


Cozette Groves 


Critic, Grade V, State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





apparent how such a project contributes to the 
use of a varied and changing vocabulary. Many 
odd and unusual objects called forth a rich use 
of adjectives and descriptive or explanatory 
phrases. Familiarity and enthusiastic interest in 
the subject fostered an easy flow of words and 
an astonishing clarity of expression. One child 
who had never before volunteered in oral com- 
position entered into the project with a great 
deal of spirit and seemed to forget himself 
entirely when demonstrating to the children 
how to set a muskrat trap, which was a part 
of his nature collection. 

It seemed that there were two commendable 
results of this project:—first, it encouraged the 
children to form wholesome hobbies; and sec- 
ond, it gave a very natural setting to their oral 
compositions and instilled self-confidence which 
has carried over into other classroom activities. 
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Commencement Acctivities 


In Wisconsin High Schools 


C. M. Hulbert 


Principal, Union Free High School, 
Gilmanton, Wisconsin 





Tz following facts relative to commence- 
ments are presented as the result of an 
investigation made during the spring of 1933. 
As a basis for this study a check list was sent 
to 231 high school principals, 215 of whom 
replied. 


On the Sunday evening previous to the 
graduation week an exercise is conducted by a 
local church for the seniors, and is called a 
Baccalaureate Service. The church is chosen by 
a rotation method. The seniors do not wear 
flowers at this exercise, and do not take part 


The Number and Per Cent of Wisconsin High Schools That Conduct Various 
Commencement Activities 


Activity 


Graduation Day Progtam. =<. 226.25..2..~..-...- 
DONIC Gane IAG ne oo ee 
Bacedianveate. Exercises 2.5255 ence 
INU CEMION PIN Sooo a ke Sa 
Cigee Si PEICINOS oo oon gata e nina eee 
SEINOV IONIC: Shoals cao So Saal seweaine. 
uMeeeSemor Banunel (. -.5055-.22-< esos ka 
CSR sR ee a Se ie Ree erent eee ene Fee kee 
ag PT RS a eee nee ol ener On ea 
Junior H. S. Promotion, Exercises ........2..~....- 
MGI S56 ca Pan Soe ba ae eo 
NE: CANPa EOS Lest 3 Ho Sao ah Sa eee 
Faculty Reception ~-...---__- gp Seer aes oe ers 
RRO TNRNNORE once ns us. re Sindee 
OS OCG ene ee eh eee 
mor—aentor Theatre Patty... 5.2... -=...- 
Rte RMON cate os ose a Se it as eet 
weorretenk Bdnadet 40. oo ot ois esc eu se 


Following is an attempt to make a picture of 
the cross section of activities undertaken by the 
average Wisconsin high school. 

In general it conducts from four to six sen- 
ior activities, probably including the Gradua- 
tion Day Exercises, a Senior Class Play, a 
Senior Sermon, a Junior—Senior Prom or Ban- 
quet, Class Day Exercises, and a Senior Picnic. 
The promenade is the first activity to be given 
and is held in the school gymnasium in April, 
financed by the juniors, with students, parents, 
alumni, and invited guests attending. Follow- 
ing the promenade by about three weeks, is 
the Class Play, which is given in the school 
auditorium one evening only. The cast is lim- 
ited to seniors, is practiced after school hours 
and during the evening, and an admission fee 
is charged to the public. 


Per Cent Employing Activity 
Schools 
Small Medium Large Total 


hac Sn hice cana at 96 100 100 98 
si i Sa ian oan la 89 91 80 89 
aac deina de Chigicann cease 81 82 53 74 
shag ds cecrmnugesreestonaed 52 86 61 68 
bilan iene omer bans 62 68 61 65 
cael iai sis Saal pa sa 57 72 26 56 
Gard Gasie atgp inky Suet 51 36 28 40 
velchg a serete > atalaes 38 28 7 26 
pli mation aca seeanty 15 33 17 22 
x Ase tape widblnetns cactonsiein 8 17 17 14 
a et alienate 5 6 13 a 
tei iainhin kann lest Ys 2 1 4 
Oe pee ne ae (3 0 3 3 
SS Oe ee ee ee 5 4 0 3 
ok en were ae 5 0 0 2 
Bi a eck ib dese 1 0 0 Pe 
ee ee eee 0 1 0 Pe 
i aimee ens Mesa 0 0 1 5 


in the program. On the following Wednesday, 
at the last assembly of the year, Class Day Ex- 
ercises are held. The seniors, with their fac- 
ulty advisor, plan and organize the program. 
Included in the program are the class prophecy, 
will, history, song, poem, and the awarding of 
prizes and honors, with miscellaneous exercises 
of a humorous nature added. 

On Thursday evening Graduation Exercises 
are held in the school auditorium. Parents and 
relatives are admitted to a preferred section 
upon presentation of a ticket. Formal an- 
nouncements have been sent out previous to 
the program. The junior class act as ushers, 
and have previously decorated the room and 
stage with seasonal flowers and crepe paper. 
The ushers distribute printed programs to all 

(Continued on page 273) 
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How Much 
Home Work? 


Harold E. Cripe 


Franklin Junior High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin 








Reprinted, by permission, from the Chtcago Tribune 
“Of Making books there is no end— 

And much study is a weariness of the flesh.” 
Ecclesiastes XII—12 











































HIS ancient lament has been modernized, 
and in its new 1934 version has been 
hurled as a challenge against our public schools. 
Many interested and well-meaning parents are 
seriously asking themselves whether there is a 
definite need or a sound reason for the fact that 
son or daughter is compelled to bring home 
stacks of books each night and study for sev- 
eral hours after the dinner table has been 
cleared away. Logically the parents ask them- 
selves whether home-work might not be avoided 
through more efficient use of the allotted class 
period by the class-room teacher. In the same 
way protest has been made that teachers ac- 
tually waste the pupil’s time through dilatory 
explanations and needless questions and an- 
swers. The teacher too is blamed in these not 
uncommon complaints for not efficiently or- 
ganizing the units of study so that the school 
day need not be extended into the home. 

The fact that there is seldom fire without 
smoke should prompt a personal inventory of 
our individual techniques of teaching. Are we 
as teachers guiltless before these charges? 

The foundation for such complaints may be 
found if a parallel is drawn between the or- 
ganization of a large school system and that 
of any business enterprise of similar size—a 
department store, let us say. For the sake of 
efficiency both are departmentalized; within the 
store we grant that the manager of the dry 
goods or notions department may know little 
concerning the activities of the men’s furnish- 
ings or hardware department; likewise, in a 
modern school system, the instructors in mathe- 
matics or English may know little of the amount 
or type of work required by the biology or 
history department. Although component parts 
of the same organization, each department con- 
tinues to function as a separate unit in the cur- 
riculum; and, admitting human frailties, there 
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is a decided tendency for each teacher to be 
enthusiastic about his own subject, and perhaps 
to over-rate its importance to the child at the 
expense of a well-rounded curriculum. That 
there is a problem presented no one will deny. 
In view of these current criticisms the Franklin 
Junior High School recently completed a 
“home-work survey” of unusual merit in de- 
fense of our own system. The idea is practical 
and the plan applicable to any system desirous 
of obtaining similar information. 

In cooperation with our Parent-Teacher’s As- 
sociation, the following questionnaire complete 
with necessary instructions was compiled: 


1. How many hours per week does your child (or 
children) spend at home on school work? 

2. In your opinion is too much homework re- 
quired ? 

3. In your opinion is too little homework re- 
quired ? 

4. Is the amount of homework now required sat- 
isfactory ? 

5. Do you believe the amount of homework as- 
signed injurious to the health of your child? 

6. How many children have you in school? 


In order most effectively to distribute the 
questionnaire to insure a high percentage of re- 
turn, the Hi-Y Clubs were divided into teams 
of four members. Each team was assigned to a 
definite area and supplied with means and ad- 
dresses of all parents in its district. The boys 
made personal calls at each home to deliver and 
collect the questionnaires. 547 homes repre- 
senting 726 pupils—well over 80%, Wanatied 
Carefully compiled results of the survey are 
shown below: 


No. of Hrs. No.of Per Cent of 
per Week Pupils Pupils 
0 8 


Question 1 61 
0-2 107 15 
2-3 89 £2 
3-5 144 20 
5-10 199 27 
Over 10 126 18 


We note the average pupil spends slightly less 
than five hours per week on home work. 
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Questions 2 and 3, Parents’ opinion as to amount 
required. 
Too much____ 144 Too little____ 403 
Question 4, Amount satisfactory or not. 


ARON coc 396 PWOR ein 151 
Question 5, Effect on health of pupil. 
Injurious ~--- 101 No effect --. 446 
Conclusions 


1. The majority of the parents responding 
to the survey indicated their approval of the 
present given assignment, including the five 
hours per week of home work; only a few, 
among them a well-known physician, signi- 
fied that no home work should be required. 

2. A close correlation was observed be- 
tween the high rank of students and the amount 
of home study done; almost without excep- 
tion, the better ranking students reported hours 
of homework well above the average of five 
hours per week; on the other hand, the habitual 
border-line pupils too often reported little or 
no hahah Effort and achievement usually 
appeared upon the same report. 

3. Individual differences are nowhere more 
apparent than in the various interpretations 
that may be read into the same assignment; to 
the over-conscientious pupil the most detailed, 
often implied activities are a part of the given 
assignment; to the less industrious child only 
the barest essentials are regarded as the true 
assignment. These facts should prompt the 
teacher to observe carefully the two possible 








Has home-work made them pepless? 


extremes in the interpretation of the given as- 
signment. In several cases in which complaint 
was made against too much homework, we 
found that it came from parents whose chil- 
dren, like good workmen, had attempted to do 
much more than was really called for in the 
regular assignment. 

4, Although the results of this bit of local 
research were favorable toward our school, its 
chief value lies in the fact that we have some- 
thing tangible upon which to build. It has 
also taught us definitely that in the future, 
whatever the controversy may be, wrongs may 
be righted or unfair criticism stifled only by a 
more complete knowledge of facts, well-assem- 
bled and properly disseminated. 





Commencement Activities 


(Continued from page 271) 





who attend. The program is financed by the 
school district. A processional ‘is held for the 
seniors, who are dressed in a uniform style, 
wear flowers, and take their place on the stage 
along with the principal. The seniors and their 
faculty sponsor have planned and organized the 
program. A local minister gives an invocation 
and also a benediction. A_ salutatorian and 
valedictorian have been selected by scholarship 
alone to give speeches. A college professor 
from a nearby school delivers the main ad- 
dress which is the feature of the evening. After 
this speech, prizes and honors are awarded the 
seniors, following which the principal presents 
the class to a representative of the school board 
who hands them their diplomas, which are of 
the booklet type. Several musical selections, all 
of them by school organizations, have been in- 
terspersed in the program, which has lasted for 
one and one half hours. 

The senior picnic is held on Friday to com- 
plete the senior program. 

The foregoing material merely presents the 
“status quo” of the commencement situation 
and does not question the advisability of these 


procedures. However, a comparison has been 
made throughout the original investigation be- 
tween existing practices and the expert opinion 
of recognized authorities in this field. Some of 
the more seriously questioned administrative 
procedures include the practice of making our 
commencement activities routinely traditional, 
dictating the organization of the program to 
the senior class, crowding the activities in the 
season’s program, limiting participation to too 
few members of the class especially in the Bac- 
calaureate ‘exercises and Graduation Day pro- 
gram. They think the central emphasis should 
at all times be centered in the graduate and 
the school, not outside speakers, musicians, or 
other talent. They would stress a program that 
interprets the school to the community, that is 
aignified, educational, inspiring, and presents 
a cross section of the year’s work. They plead 
for a variety in types of Pee in place of 
the continued repetition of the traditional form 
of exercise now being presented, and advocate 
a program of activities that reflects the school’s 
entire activity and not merely the academic 
part of it. 
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Building A Book Vocabulary ° 


A Fifth and Sixth Grade Reading Unit 





S CHILDREN grow into the upper inter- 
mediate grades, they manifest a great deal 
of interest in being able to use new and more 
difficult words. This desire to add to the vo- 
cabulary led us to form a reading unit pertain- 
ing to the organization of a book. As a result 
of our unit the pupils use these new words in- 
telligently, and they have taken more interest 
in books generally. 
In the following outline are the words we 
placed as our goal of words to be learned. 


I. The Arrangement 4, series 
of a Book 5. volumes 
1. Frontispiece 6. magazines 
as a right 7. pamphlets 
3. pu fish Ill. Attention is fo- 
4. preface cused on printing 
5. foreword types 
6. introduction 1. italics 
7. illustration 2. chapter initials 
8. illustrate (often decora- 
9. author tive) 
10. index 3. Size of type 
11. glossary IV. Things stories are 
12. chapter made up of 
13. paragraph 1. setting 
14, direct conver- 2. characters 
sation 3. action (excit- 
II. Kinds of reading ing or other- 
materials wise) 
1. fiction 4. hero 
2. biography 5. heroine 
3. encyclopedia 6. villain 


It is desirable to have the reading groups 
small. Small groups foster an atmosphere of 
informality; and an informal grouping in 
chairs around the teacher is very desirable in 
teaching this unit. 

Each one of our groups emulated the others 
in learning this list. They were proud to mas- 
ter the usage of each word. 

The entire list was placed upon the board 
of their reading corner. As each group learned 
a new word, it gained credit for it. The group's 
number was placed after the word. We have 
six groups; so when all the numbers from one 
through six are placed after the word, it shows 
that all groups have learned it. 

In learning these words we examined as 
many different books as possible. It resulted in 
a splendid acquaintance with the books in our 
rooms and school library. We brought books 
to class and compared them together. 

There are innumerable activities which can 
be used to impress the meanings of these words 
on the pupils. 

Firstly, “the organization of a book’ led us 
to making class books of our own. Each group 
strove to make its book the best. 
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Louise Elster 
Wausau 








Group one made the initial effort by mak- 
ing a Robert Louis Stevenson booklet. A single 
poem in our readers gave rise to the idea of 
gathering more material about Stevenson, and 
organizing it into book form. Of course our 
group had some superior writers, some artistic- 
ally inclined pupils, and some neat printers. 
Each one was proud of his contribution to the 
class book. Due credit was made in the proper 
place in the front of the book to our illus- 
trators, two boys who drew lovely original 
drawings of some favorite poems by Stevenson. 
The authors were those who wrote the biog- 
raphy, and copied select poems. The publishing 
company was named after the boy who care- 
fully lettered our table of contents and cover 
title. 

Another group chose, upon the suggestion of 
one of the members, the making of a booklet 
on the composer of one of their music mem- 
ory selections. Thus the reading correlated with 
music, and the topics other subjects offer are 
legionary. 

From heading two we learn biography, and‘ 
in our book-making activity we learned by do- 
ing, just what a biography is. From heading 
three, we learned encyclopedia. In our activity 
we learned how to use it by practical applica- 
tion. It was from the encyclopedia that we 
gained information in writing the biography. 
If several sets of encyclopedias are available, it 
is very fortunate; because the students can see 
that the encyclopedias agree in their setting 
forth the true facts, although the wording is 
different. 

Under heading one, we worked out a play- 
let in learning the meanings of copyright and 
publish. One pupil was the publisher, and an- 
other was a writer who came with his manu- 
script desiring to see it in print. Of course the 
manuscript was acceptable and the publisher 
bought it without hesitation after reading it to 
judge its merits. He needed the protection of a 
copyright and it was fun to send to our imag- 
inaty Washington to secure this needed pro- 
tection. 

The entire unit will suggest many more ac- 
tivities. Those described are merely a sample 
of what may be done. 
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Our Ability 
To Pay The Bills 


Silas B. Tobey 


Supt. of the Wausau Schools 





This article shows what a valuable study can be 
made in every community in Wisconsin. You have 
the statistics on your local situation, so why not 
make @ study similar to the one made by Supt. Tobey? 
Enlightened citizens will welcome a true presentation 
of the facts. 








LIVE in a beautiful little city. I have lived 

here happily for more than a quarter of a 
century. I have seen it grow from a community 
of 13,000 to a city of almost 24,000. This city 
has always been a thriving, hopeful, helpful, 
industrious city until the banks closed and the 
depression set in. Its leading citizens were pro- 
gressive, energetic builders, with broad vision 
and philanthropic impulses. Its fine churches, 
excellent schools, public library, beautiful pub- 
lic parks, its well kept streets, splendid public 
natatorium, beautiful and substantial city hall 
and bridges—all bear mute but eloquent testi- 
mony to the wisdom and foresight of its 
founders. 


The depression arrived; and, under the mis- 
guided leadership (as I view it) of a so-called 
Politico-Taxpayers’ League, aided and abetted 
by many pessimistic newspaper editorials, the 
sentiment of almost the entire community was 
revolutionized. People who had considered 
themselves well off suddenly became obsessed 
with the notion that they were-on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Those who had believed them- 
selves in moderately comfortable circumstances 
suddenly began to fear that they were on the 
border line of calamitous poverty. The small 
home owner was made to believe that he must 
lose his house because of an unbearable tax 
burden. Almost everyone began to entertain the 
hallucination that if taxes could be reduced 
fear would be banished, recovery would imme- 
diately begin, homes would be saved, and pros- 
perity without measure would come out from 
his hiding place ‘around the cornet’’ and all 
would again bask in the sunlight of his smil- 
ing countenance. Affluence would be the happy 
possession of all. 


But the TAXES, that was the hideous ogre 
whose evil shadow darkened the landscape 
from horizon to horizon. Well, the common 
council by city ordinance lowered the tax rate 
from 35 mills to 30 mills and the poor tax- 
payer who paid a tax on $1,000 of assessed 
valuation, (our assessment is about 60% of 
true value), found that he had to pay $5.00 


less than last year, an amount far too small to 
save his home to any taxpayer. 

The salaries of the firemen, police, city offi- 
cers and school teachers, none of them high in 
most prosperous times, were cut from 20% to 
40%, with the result that we cannot reason- 
ably hope to maintain efficiency on our present 
low wage scale. 

Are we as poor as we believe ourselves to 
be? Are we paying for education in proportion 
to our ability to pay? The answer to these 
questions is not difficult to determine in our 
city. 

In 1905 we enumerated in our school census 
5,757 children of school age in the city. In 
1933 we had 5,941, an increase of school chil- 
dren of 3%, while the increase of population 
is nearly 80%. In i905 our proia : valuation 
was $5,497,935. This sum divided by the 
number of children of school age is $956, the 
average amount of wealth back of each child. 
Every year but four from 1907 to 1933, inclu- 
sive, has made substantial per capita gain in 
the wealth of this city, until, in this year of 
1933, with school census of 5,941 and an as- 
sessed valuation of $23,946,395, there is $4,024 
of wealth back of each child. The average of 
assessed valuation back of each child has in- 
creased 3.31 times in 28 years. In 1907 it cost 
this community $44.37 to give each child en- 
rolled in the public school 180 days schooling. 
In 1933 it cost us $71.98. 

For each dollar of wealth back of a Wausau 
school child in 1905, we have $4.20 back of 
each child in 1933. We are much more able to 
pay $71.98 now than we were to pay $44.37 
then for education. 

In 1905 we paid .0152 of our wealth in 
Wausau for our public schools. In 1933 we 
paid .0131 of our wealth for the same pur- 
pose. Had we paid in 1933 the same rate we 
paid in 1905, we would have paid $70,287 
more than we actually did pay. 

Disregarding the purchasing power of the 
dollar, the cost of education has increased 62% 
in 26 years in Wausau and our ability to pay 
for it has nearly trebled. 

Under the drastic reduction of the school 
budget for the school year 1933-34 the cost 
per child in the schools of Wausau will be but 
slightly above the cost in 1907. 

I cannot believe that such reduction in ex- 
penditure for education is either wise, neces- 
sary, or in the interest of true economy. 
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A 3rd Grade Dictionary Project 





ve third grade children love to tell 
stories. We told our book reports orally in 
class. One little black-eyed Frank likes espe- 
cially well the stories of knights of Robin 
Hood’s day. One day I suggested that each 
write his favorite book report story. Frank had 
chosen a story of Sir Roland, a brave knight, 
and as he was writing he decided that he wasn’t 
sure of the spelling of the word ‘knight’. He 
came to me and said, “I don’t mean the night 
that comes after the day time is gone; I want 
the knight that is a man.” 


I wrote the two words, “knight” and “‘night’’ 
on the blackboard, and we examined the spell- 
ing of each as I explained the meaning of them. 
We used the ie in sentences to be sure we 
could use them correctly. I stopped here and 
told the children that often there were two 
words that sounded just alike, but were spelled 
differently and had a different meaning. I gave 
several examples; “‘ate” and “eight”, “know” 
and ‘no’, ‘‘see’’ and ‘sea’. The children soon 
found that they knew many others. Nick asked 
if I'd let him write them on the board. I did 
so. I decided to leave them there for a few 
days, and before I knew it the board was full 
of such words. One day in our reading lesson 
Joe, without raising his hand, said, ‘‘Oh, here’s 
another ‘ant’. Before we had the ‘aunt’, a lady, 
and now we have the ‘ant’, a bug.” In the 
midst of a reading lesson, a little geography 
lesson, a spelling lesson, even in arithmetic at 
times an “‘ate’”’ or “eight” popped up and some 
little chap walked quietly to the blackboard and 
wrote his newly discovered treasure words. 
Treasures they were, for one little girl had her 
big sister help at home to find the longest list 
of words. For language one day we made oral 
sentences using each of these words. Another 
day we used part of the group in written 
sentences. 


Then came the day when I borrowed a huge 
dictionary to show the children the flags of 
some of the countries we had read about in 
our geography reader. Jack’s natural curiosity 
and ever ready ‘why’, and the children’s amaze- 
ment at the size of the book prompted us far- 
ther. They wanted to examine the dictionary, 
so examine we did. I showed them the many 
pages, beginning with ‘a’, and those with “b”’. 
Then I asked if they would like to play a game. 
They were to tell me the next letter in the 
alphabet after the one I named. We varied the 
game, later, by writing a letter on the board, 
and then writing the letter that came before 
that one, in front of it. 


Estelle Margaret Hall 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








Next we wrote on the blackboard all the 
names of the different countries from our geog- 
raphy stories, noticing the letter each began 
with and arranged them alphabetically. We then 
took names of birds, a list of flowers, our own 
first names, and finally our last names and ar- 
ranged these alphabetically. Next we took sug- 
gested words beginning with the same letter 
as: “also”, ‘above’, and “afraid” and arranged 
these. 

Alice said she wished we had a large dic- 
tionary in our room all the time, so I asked if 
they'd like to make a dictionary and immedi- 
ately I was besieged with questions of ‘““How?”, 
“May we?” 

Eleanor brought us a stationery box size 
8x4 inches. In our art class we measured and 
cut several hundred pieces of white paper size 
4x3 to fit in this box like a file. We cut 
twenty-six pieces of card board, size 4x 3, 
leaving a projection on the top of each card. 
Each projection had a letter of the alphabet 
on it. 

Next we took a little white card we had cut, 
and wrote the word “ant” in the upper left 
hand corner. Beneath that word we used it cor- 
rectly in a sentence, underlining the word. Tak- 
ing another card we used “aunt” in the same 
manner. Each child was given ten cards or 
more so that he could use five or more sets of 
words. 

Tony, artistically inclined, decided after ex- 
amining the big dictionary that sometimes a 
picture might help so he asked to draw on some 
of the cards. Several girls asked if cut pictures 
from magazines like a picture of a lady for 
“aunt’’ would do, and Bob decided that ‘‘four” 
could be illustrated in several ways: 1 2 3 4, 

4 2 
(0000), 2 Matilda asked if the printed word 

4, 
found and cut from a newspaper might be 
pasted on the card. We tried all of the sug- 
gestions with great enthusiasm and so our dic- 
tionary has many varieties of illustrations. 

We arranged these cards in our little file in 
dictionary order, each child filing his ten of 
more words. 

Having met with such enthusiasm so far, I 
decided to borrow a set of small dictionaries 
from another room, and gave each child his 
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individual dictionary. We spent some time 
looking at all the ‘“‘a’s’, the bs", and then I 
gave the word “‘apron” for them to find. Gloria 
found it first, gave us the page, and read what 
the dictionary said an apron was. We looked 
up a word that each child suggested. 


In our reading lesson of ‘Tom, the Water- 
Baby’, for the next day the words ‘‘mullet”, 
“busy”, and “shrimp”, I knew would be puz- 
zling. As a preliminary exercise these words 
were marked and after they had once read the 
lesson they were to use their dictionaries, write 
the words on paper, tell the pages found on, 
and what each meant. The second part of the 
written exercise was to answer questions like 
this: “What word could be used instead of 
‘mullet’ in the story?” 


The benefits from the chance dictionary proj- 
ect were many. It was self-motivated, supply- 
ing the child's need when his first problem 
arose and gave the teacher a real opportunity 
to teach the use or meaning of these homonyms, 
the difference in spelling, the writing of com- 
plete sentenced thoughts, the use of capital 
letters in a sentence, the period, the filing or 
dictionary order of words, the use of a dic- 
tionary, and finally, it gave the child the power 
to read more understandingly for he now can 
use the dictionary when, in his reading, he finds 
a word with which he is not familiar. 

Was the project worthwhile? Nine year old 
Margaret's phraseology best expressed it when 
she said: “I just love this dictionary. It’s the 
wisest book I ever saw.” 





A Citizen 
Serves Us Well es 





Arnold Hanson 


Madison Voc. 
School 








RECORD of civic service that challenges 

the admiration of citizen and educator 
alike is to be found in the record of Mr. 
T. Gibbs Murray, of Madison, Wisconsin. 
When the Vocational School at Madison was 
organized in 1911, Mr. Murray was appointed 
to the local Vocational Board and invited to 
serve as its president. Mr. Murray accepted the 
call and in so doing assumed leadership over a 
project for which there was neither tradition 
nor precedent. Under his tactful guidance the 
board met numerous delicate problems in ad- 
justing a new-type school to situations in the 
business and industrial life of Madison. 

He has served as president of the Madison 
Vocational Board since 1911, a public per- 
formance of 23 years. Mr. Murray is thus the 
dean of vocational board members in Wis- 
consin, 

When Mr. Murray took office, the vocational 
school had a total day enrollment of 81 stu- 
dents, 76 of whom attended one day each week 
and 5 of whom attended daily. During Mr. 


Murray’s vocational school leadership at Madi- 
son, the infant institution grew to maturity 
with a day school enrollment of 2043 stu- 
dents, 364 of whom attend daily, 1508 of 
whom attend half-days, 148 of whom attend 
one day a week, and 23 of whom attend as 
apprentices under state indenture. 


During President Murray’s leadership, the 
vocational school, operating under three suc- 
cessive directors, has served over 55,000 indi- 
vidual students in its day and evening classes. 
Last year, the Madison Vocational School had 
a total evening enrollment of 2481 students 
and a total day enrollment of 2043 students. 


Financial Aid at the Beginning 


To this development, Mr. Murray has given 
freely of his time, thought, experience, and 
civic interest. When, at the first meeting of the 
vocational board in 1911, it was found that 
funds were not yet available to initiate voca- 
tional school work in Madison, Mr. Murray 
and the other members of the Board signed 
personal notes in order that the school might 
have funds to begin operation. The growth 
and popularity of the Madison school attests 
that these examples of confidence and civic 
devotion were not misplaced. 
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Our National Goals 


A: THE 1933 summer meeting of the 
NEA, two significant reports were made 
which deserve the serious consideration of ev- 
ety forward looking teacher. Both of them are 
concerned with desirable social and economic 
objectives for America, one with goals and the 
other with the means of achieving them. Be- 
fore attempts are made to revise our educa- 
tional objectives, to rebuild the curriculum of 
our schools, or to secure for them a more ade- 
quate financing program, it is highly necessary 
that all of us have a reasonably definite idea of 
the social objectives toward which our activi- 
ties should be directed. It would seem expe- 
dient, therefore, that those who are giving any 
thought to the long-time educational program 
of our schools should become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the reports that have been made. 


One of these reports was made by the Com- 
mittee on Social Economic Goals of America 
which was appointed a year ago. It was com- 
missioned to propose certain desirable goals for 
America and to indicate the methods which 
the schools should use to reach those goals. 
Evidence of the importance which the NEA 
attached to its work is to be found in the per- 
sonnel of the Committee which consists of 
John Dewey, Edward A. Ross, Leon C. Mar- 
shall, Willard Givens, Robert C. Moore, and 
Fred J. Kelly who acts as chairman. The re- 
port is a tentative one, and the Committee wel- 
comes suggestions and criticisms. The conclu- 
sions are stated in terms of ten national goals 
which the members have agreed are highly de- 
sirable for all of America. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Hereditary Strength 

Personal satisfactions from socially desirable 
experiences often rest upon a biological base. 
Present changes which are affecting the bio- 
logical nature of the American people may 
result in their deterioration. It is possible 
that cultural influences may be exerted in the 
biological field to raise the average level of 
natural capacity. 


2. Physical Security 
The effect of sound biological endowment 
may be destroyed by conditions after birth. 
While progress has been made in impure 
drugs and food, in superstitions, and in many 
other fields, physical security does not exist 
as long as thousands of lives are lost each 


Blanche McCarthy 


State NEA Director 


year through fire and automobile accidents 
and millions are suffering from undernour- 
ishment and improper home care. The degree 
of such security will depend upon the regu- 
lations society is willing to impose upon 
itself. 


3. Effective Participation in an Evolving 
Culture 

It is society’s duty to furnish each individual 
with the largest possible opportunity to ex- 
perience fruitful contact with culture. He 
must be trained in those skills and knowl- 
edges which will prepare him to enjoy this 
culture. These include skill in all of the arts 
of communication, a real understanding of 
our institution, and an intelligent conception 
of our present problems. He must develop an 
appreciation of standards and a type of out- 
look which will give him the power of wise 
discrimination and a sense of social respon- 
sibility. 


4. An Active, Flexible Personality 


These. cultural experiences should promote ac- 
tive personalities which may have a part in 
the formation and the realization of social 
and industrial plans. Attention should be di- 
rected toward building personal initiative, dis- 
criminating judgment, flexibility of thought, 
individual differences, and cooperativeness. 


5. Induction into and Progress in a Satisfy- 


ing Occupation 
Society should help with equipment in skills, 
guidance in vocations, and opportunity for 
advancement. 


6. Economic Security 
Personal stability is not possible without eco- 
nomic security. There must be minimum 
standards of individual security in business 
enterprise. 


7. Mental Security 
Truth is being discovered at an unheard of 
rate at the same time that truth necessary to 
our welfare is being deliberately kept from us 
by profit seeking agencies. It must be brought 
within our reach. 


8. Equality of Opportunity 
This includes the right to live a healthy life 
in a comfortable home, to have useful em- 
ployment, and to have an opportunity for de- 
velopment into an efficient member of society. 


9. Freedom 
All should be assured freedom of residence, 
of occupation, of thought, and of discussion. 
Especially important are freedom of research, 
of experimentation, and of teaching. 
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10. Justice or Fair Play 
This holds for all activities, whether in pay- 
ment of. taxes, in the financing of companies, 
in matters of sanitation or of adulterated 
foods, or in dealing with our neighbors near 
or far away. 

It is the duty of education to interpret these 
goals and to keep them constantly before the 
eyes of the nation. To accomplish this, educa- 
tion must be universal and it must be con- 
tinuous. 

The other report, which was made by a com- 
mittee of the National Council of Education, is 
concerned with the means of reaching desir- 
able goals and emphasizes the importance of 
the social studies in solving our social and eco- 
nomic problems. It calls for a larger program 
of adult education, especially for teachers now 
in service. There are twenty-one conclusions, 
fifteen of which were adopted in Minneapolis 
and six in Chicago. A summary of those acted 
upon in Chicago follows: 


1. In a modern democracy, organized education 
holds the key to social advance. 

2. To meet these responsibilities, teachers must be 
acquainted with the basic principles of the 
social sciences, conversant with the issues in- 
volved, and willing to participate in solving 





the pressing problems now before the Amer- 
ican people. 

3. The education of every prospective teacher should 
include such social science as will assure an 
understanding of the principles underlying 
social living. 

4. Members of college faculties should be broadly 
educated and should possess a keen apprecia- 
tion of the social significance of scholarship. 

5. State departments of education, county and city 
supérintendents, and others in like position of 
educational authority and leadership should 
encourage and ultimately require teachers in 
service to have a broad understanding of so- 
cial and economic issues. 


Here are two important groups moving in 
the same direction in their findings. Many be- 
lieve the ten objectives of the Committee on 
Social Economic Goals equal, if not exceed, in 
importance the Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Education. Both of these reports deserve to be 
made the basis for serious discussion and are 
excellent material for faculty study. The com- 
age report of the Social Economic Goals may 

e secured from the NEA. The report of the 

National Council of Education will be found 
on pages 260-261 (Minneapolis) and pages 
219-220 (Chicago) of the NEA Proceedings 
for 1933. 





1,200 in CWA Work at U. 


* 2. eo 





RANK O. HOLT, Executive Director of 

CWA work projects carried on under the 
direction of the University of Wisconsin re- 
ports three kinds of projects under his direc- 
tion: research projects, adult education projects, 
and physical plant projects. 

The first two projects, in the fields of re- 
search and adult education, are projects on 
which white collar workers are employed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Holt. The large majority of the 
people engaged in this work are college gradu- 
ates, many of them with master’s and doctor's 
degrees. The physical plant projects, of course, 
involve ordinary labor. 

There are approximately 776 men and women 
working on research projects, and by Febru- 
ary 15 approximately $275,000 will have been 
spent for labor. The ratio of materials used on 
all of the projects to the labor cost is less than 
10% for the total 268 projects. 

There are 19 separate projects in the field of 
adult education, with 148 workers employed, 
and an expenditure of some $60,000. The 
physical plant projects involve over 250 work- 
ers, and the total appropriation for labor in 
this work is in the neighborhood of $80,900. 

“A summary’, states Mr. Holt, “would mean 
that the CWA work being directed from our 





Frank O. Holt 





office consists of the employment of almost 
twelve hundred workers, involving an expendi- 
ture of almost $400,000 for labor.” 
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Begin Now! Plan to Attend! State 
Convention 
Antigo—May 8, 9, and 10th 


The Summer Round-Up material has been mailed 
from the State office. Study it carefully and if further 
information is needed write Dr. Charlotte Calvert, 
State Board of Health, Madison. 


The Summer Round-Up, a Parent-Teacher project, 
which aims to have remediable physical defects cor- 
rected before children enroll in school should have 
particular significance at this time. Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Wisconsin and in every state, will 
be cooperating with other organizations in the Child 
Health Recovery program. This parent-teacher project 
which sponsors a physical examination and definite 
follow-up program for preschool children, should 
contact many cases and lead to valuable results and 
contribute specifically to the National Child Health 
Recovery Program. 


Each local should appoint a Summer Round-Up 
chairman and begin now to study ways and means 
to make this project successful. 


Local Presidents! The next package of material 
will contain ‘dead line dates’. Get your work 
checked so that we may have records, reports, and 
memberships in on time and wind up our year's 
work efficiently. 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings has been named as a mem- 
ber of a National committee which will formulate 
“Codes” for the Board of Managers, for the com- 
mittees, National office, etc. Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
is chairman. 


Douglas County, of which Mrs. Karl H. Abraham- 
son, 5424 John Avenue, Superior, is county chair- 
man, publishes a very complete Directory of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. County Chairmen should find 
this very suggestive. Copies of other county or city 
directories would be appreciated by the state office. 


The Wilson School P. T. A. of Beaver Dam, a 
new association, is setting a pace which many older 
associations could profitably follow. Their year’s pro- 
gram has been planned with a definite objective, 
child welfare, in mind. 

They plan a Founders Day Birthday party for 
February, using the candle lighting ceremony and a 
playlet from Child Welfare Magazine. We extend 
our congratulations to Wilson School P. T. A. for 
its splendid work. 


The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is cooperating with organized groups in Wisconsin 
to foster a fitting tercentenary celebration. Parent- 
Teacher groups interested in securing information 
about pageants and plays, may write to Mrs. Georgia 
Hyde, 107 Roby Road, Madison. 


New Associations 
Watch Us Grow! 


Washington—Beaver Dam 
Longfellow—West Allis 

Jennings State Graded—Pelican Lake 
South Side—Chippewa Falls 
Wisconsin Dells—Wisconsin Dells 
Prairie du Sac—Prairie du Sac 
Granton—Granton 
Milladore—Milladore 
Jefferson—Sheboygan 

Horace Mann—Sheboygan 
Washington—Sheboygan 
Lincoln—Sheboygan 
McCord—Rhinelander 
Monroe—Monroe 

Training Dept.—Platteville St. T. Col. 

The above P. T. A.’s have become units of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers since 
December, 

Wisconsin’s membership is on the increase. Records 
show an advance of 1,000 January 31 over the same 
date of last year. Our goal sets a 10% increase for 
every local group. Has your local made the gain? 

Parents and Teachers in Wisconsin grasp the vision 
of the possibilities of an active partnership. Mem- 
bership is an essential factor in the growth and de- 
velopment of the state-wide program to make the 
partnership function. Full realization of the values 
and sincerity in purpose should bring even a larger 
increase in the active membership. The Wisconsin 
Congress is anxious to receive national recognition 
given on membership this year. To secure this, dues 
must be sent to the State Treasurer, Mr. C. E. Hulten, 
Sheboygan, by March 20th so that the National dues 
may be forwarded before April 1st. Wisconsin's rec- 
ord depends upon the prompt cooperation of every 
group. Will your P. T, A. do its part? 





Radio—WTM]J 
4th and 5th District Program 


February Theme—Citizenship and Good Will 


Feb. 1—4:15 p.m. Speed in the Courts as a Judge 
Sees It. Honorable Judge Charles 
L. Aarons—15 min. 

Feb. 8—4:15 p.m. International Relations Among 
Children. Rev. Robert Leroy 
Stubbs, Whitefish Bay Commu- 
nity Church—15 min. 

Feb. 15—4:15 p.m. What Does the P. T. A. Do to 
Promote Citizenship? Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Hubbard, Past State 
President—15 min. 

Feb. 22—4:15 p.m. Patriotism. Mr. Herbert H. Hel- 
ble, Commander of 9th District 
American Legion, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

Music by Mr. Anthony Olinger, 
baritone—15 min. 
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of Parents and leachers » » 


Wisconsin 


Madison, 





Theme for the Month of March—“The Child 
r and the Home” 


Mar. 1—4:15 p.m. Family Attitudes. Dr. R. A. Jef- 
ferson, Medical Director of Mil- 
waukee Mental Hygiene Coun- 
cil—15 min. 

Mar. 8—4:15 p.m. A Child and His Place in the 
Family. Mrs. A. K. Perrigo, 
Pres. of Richards Street P. T. A. 
—15 min. 

Mar. 15—4:15 p.m. Growing Up. Dr. G. J. Rich, 
Director of Mental Hygiene 
Clinic of Milwaukee County— 
15 min, 

Mar. 22—4:15 p.m. Choosing a Vocation. Mr. F, C. 
Rosecrance, Life Advisement Di- 
rector, Milwaukee School Board 
—15 min. 

Mar. 29—4:15 p.m. The Community a Safe Place 
for Children. Mr. W. T. Dar- 
ling, Supt. of Wauwatosa 
Schools—15 min. 

Apr. 5—4:15 p.m. The Child and His Attitudes in 
the School of Today. Miss 
Laura E. Kellar, Principal of At- 
water School. 

Music by Atwater Mother-Sing- 
ers—15 min. 


‘Read Child Welfare 


Use the Child Welfare Magazine for program 
building. A few of the highlights in the February 
issue are: 

“OUR DEBT TO OUR CHILDREN” a discus- 
sion by Margaret Slattery. Miss Slattery is an author 
and lecturer of note, and her ideas on this vital sub- 
ject are bound to stir many readers. 

“HOW HEALTH AFFECTS PERSONALITY,” 
an explanation by Samuel W. Hartwell, M. D., of 
how the family attitude toward the doctor, chronic 
illnesses, physical disability, acute sickness, and other 
factors may react on the child’s character and per- 
sonality development if they are not handled wisely. 
Dr, Hartwell has for the last eight years limited his 
practice of psychiatry to children’s cases, and for the 
last five years he has been director of the Worcester 
Child Guidance Clinic at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
He is, therefore, well qualified to write on a subject 
such as this which must be important in most homes 
where there are children. 

“YOUTH AND SOCIAL HYGIENE,” a Parent- 
Teacher Program, drafted with the help of Newell W. 
Edson, chairman of the Committee on Social Hy- 
giene, N. C. P. T. 

“THE MEANING OF FOUNDERS DAY,” an 
inspiring message from Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
First Vice-President of the N. C. P. T., on celebrat- 
ing the significance of Founders Day, which comes 
February 17, and how it may be done to best 
advantage. 


“AMUSING YOUNG PATIENTS,” some prac- 
tical suggestions for keeping the convalescent child 
busy and happy, by M. Louise C. Hastings, who has 
tried and tested with her own children the various 
suggestions made. 

“MEALTIME TANTRUMS,” workable advice on 
how to prevent the young child from having tantrums 
when he eats and, if he has already developed them, 
methods of dealing with them. The author, Mar- 
ion R. Farren, is a dietitian who practices in Sche- 
nectady, New York. 


Suggestions for Publicity Books 


Material which has no bearing on the work of the 
publicity committee or the association or which is 
used for purely decorative purposes is illegitimate, 
and is barred from a record book compiled exclu- 
sively for publicity material. A publicity record book 
is a record of the publicity given to the growth, 
activities and achievements of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. It should not be primarily a memory book 
or a work of art. Illegitimate material confuses the 
issue and detracts from the value of the book as a 
publicity record. 

If it seems desirable to collect clippings and 
souvenirs of school activities which are not definitely 
connected with Parent-Teacher activities, such mate- 
rial should be inserted in a book set aside for this 
purpose—not in the publicity record book. Among 
many other items of illegitimate material, the fol- 
lowing have no place in the record book: Samples 
of children’s work, school news, kodak pictures, lists 
of teachers, photographs of teachers, members and 
children, material sent out by other organizations, 
news or other groups,* etc. 

* Note: News of the participation of the asso- 
ciation in the activities of other organizations is 
legitimate, provided the name of the association is 
mentioned. News items about activities of members 
as representatives of the association are classed as 
legitimate. 

Books may yet be ordered through the state office. 
Price $2.25 include leather covers—fillers—gold 
lettering. 

2 


Field Secretary Report 


The report of your field secretary from January 8th 
to January 31st shows 26 talks given, approximately 
1600 persons reached, 28 private conferences, one 
board meeting, seven new associations coming into 
membership, and three other holding to consider State 
and National membership at the next regular meeting 
of that Parent-Teacher group. 


« 
The February schedule of Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 


includes speaking dates at eight Founders’ Day pro- 
grams. 
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Plows From The State Department . 





Renovate Your Library 


This départment has been asked to outline 
step by step the work necessary to put a one- 
room school library in good condition. We 
suggest the following: 


1. Survey the shelves and book cases to see that 
there is sufficient space. If more shelf room is 
needed ask the school board to provide for at 
least three years ahead. 

2. Collect all library books and sort them. into 
three piles. 

A. Books now in good physical condition. 
B. Books that require mending or rebinding. 
C. Books to be discarded. 

. Wash or dust carefullly all shelves. 

. Mend books in group B except those to be re- 
bound. These should be boxed for shipment to 
the bindery. 

5. All books to be reshelved should be dusted and 

book labels pasted inside covers. 

6. Accession all books to be shelved and arrange 
them according to their classifications on the 
shelves. 

7. Remove from the card index drawers all cards 
not usable. Add only cards that you feel quite 
sure will be of use. Card catalogs usually con- 
tain from three to five times as many cards as 
will ever be used. 


ms W 


If these simple instructions are followed you 
will develop a real library, and not merely a 
collection of books. 


Industrial Arts Conferences 


To Superintendents and Principals of High 
Schools and Teachers of Industrial Arts: 
Last year this Department sponsored a series 
of small group conferences on industrial arts 
at convenient centers throughout the state. The 
success of these conferences and the interest 
generated warrants the holding of another simi- 
lar series again this year. The State Industrial 
Arts Association has cooperated with this De- 
partment in arranging the schedule which ac- 
companies this letter. I believe that school 
authorities are justified in making it possible 
for high school industrial arts teachers to at- 
tend these conferences designed to improve the 
teaching of this subject in Wisconsin. 
Very truly yours, 


John Callahan, 
State Superintendent 
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Legal Holidays 
Section 256.17 designates legal holidays as: 


January 1. 

February 22. 

May 30. 

July 4. 

December 25. 

Labor Day. 

Thanksgiving Day. 

September Primary Election Day. 
General Election Day in November. 
November 11 (Armistice Day). 
October 12 (Columbus Day). 


These constitute a complete list of legal 
holidays. Hence, whenever any of the forego- 
ing days occur during regular term time they 
count as a day taught whether or not school is 
in session. 

There are a number of other special days 
mentioned in the statutes for the purpose of 
conducting special school exercises, but these 
do not include the privilege of closing the 
school and having it count as a day taught. 


Educational Philosophy 


The Wisconsin Statement’ of Educational 
Philosophy has received wide discussion and 
theoretical acceptance during the past year or 
two throughout the state. Its practice is also 
quite general in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. In the high school, however, aside 
from extra-curriculum activities, there has been 
little modification of the traditional curriculum 
and of classroom procedures. The adoption of 
the philosophy, in fact, in the high school, ne- 
cessitates basic changes in organization and in- 
struction. The ideas of democratic cooperative 
participation on the part of pupils, of indi- 
vidualization of instruction to care for indi- 
vidual differences, of starting —_~ to do in 
school the things they will do when school is 
out in order to secure durable transfer, of 
learning with satisfaction through purposeful 
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activities leading to desirable educational out- 
comes,—these ideas were foreign to the old 
high school and the “new deal’ in education 
has not yet arrived on the secondary level. 
The Wisconsin Council on Education is ask- 
ing for reports of the application of the Philos- 
ophy in school practice especially in the upper 
and high school grades. Any teacher or prin- 
cipal conducting such an experiment is re- 
quested to send a description of it to Super- 
visor Giles of this Department who is chairman 
of the Council Committee appointed to collect 
such reports. By doing this you will render a 
service to those who would like to start if they 
knew how some one else has done it. Discus- 
sion of these problems in small department 
conference groups is also suggested. 


School District Library 


(Note: The following opinion is of interest 
to School Board members, as relating to liabil- 
ity insurance and responsibility.) 


November 5, 1932. 
(Reynolds) Schools, Transportation Insurance: 

You refer to the opinion rendered by this depart- 
ment found in Vol. XX OAG p. 839 with respect 
to the purchase of insurance by a school district 
covering the transportation of school children, and 
inquire whether the person contracted to provide 
transportation is liable in the event of injury to the 
children, and whether such contractor is obliged to 
carry liability insurance. 

If injury results from the negligence of such a 
contractor, he would be liable. There is no require- 
ment that liability insurance must be provided by a 
person engaged in the transportation of school chil- 
dren under a contract with a school district, such 
transportation being exempt from the provisions of 
the auto transportation act, ch. 194, Stats. , 

Sec. 40.34, Stats. specifies that the contract for 
such transportation shall provide that the children 
shall be transported in a safe and comfortable man- 
ner with suitable protection against cold and stormy 
weather, and that the driver of each conveyance shall 
be of good moral character and shall have control of 
the children while going to and from school. The 
statute, therefore, does not provide in specific terms 
that the board may insist upon the contractor carry- 
ing liability insurance. 

The language of that section, however, clearly 
confers discretion upon the district board, and the 
requirements specified therein are in effect minimum 
requirements. The fact that no mention is made of 
liability insurance would prevent the district board 
from requiring as part of the contract that the per- 
son undertaking the transportation of the children 
should carry adequate liability insurance. If such a 
requirement is made, it will naturally affect the price 
at which the contractor is willing to perform the 
service, since it will, to that extent, increase the cost 
of rendering the service. However, in that event, 
the payment made by the board would, in legal con- 
templation, be a payment made for transportation 
service, and would not be a payment for insurance 
for the benefit of the district, since the district would, 
in no event, be liable. 


Apportionment of Public School Funds 


Section 40.87 December, 1933 


Annually, thirty days after the tenth day of 
December, the State Superintendent certifies to 
the Secretary of State the amount of money to 
be distributed to the various counties under 
section 40.87, the public school fund, com- 
monly known as the Equalization Law. From 
1928 until 1932, about 46,000,000 was appor- 
tioned annually. In the 1932 apportionment, 
about $5,231,000 was available because the 
Emergency Board reduced the appropriation 
approximately $800,000. The 1933 Legislature 
further reduced this appropriation to the fixed 
sum of $4,375,000. The 1933 Legislature also 
amended this law so that no school district 
could receive more than $350 under the equali- 
zation feature per elementary teacher, instead 
of $600, and the valuation back of each teacher 
was reduced from $250,000 to $200,000. 

The total claim for the December apportion- 
ment, 1933, was $5,116,000. Since the amount 
of claim exceeded the amount available, this 
claim had to be pro-rated, so that only 85% 
could be paid instead of the total amount. 
Three million, two hundred seventy-four thou- 
sand, two hundred dollars was apportioned on 
the flat rate base for the 15,408 elementary 
teachers, and $1,074,332.74 was apportioned 
under the equalization feature, or a total of 
$4,348,532.74. 


Classes for Exceptional Children 


One of the most gratifying conditions in the 
educational program of the state is the attitude 
of the superintendents and school boards in re- 
gard to special classes for exceptional children. 
Only two towns, Antigo and Oconomowoc, 
have given up their classes. De Pere has modi- 
fied its organization but still retains the teacher. 
The other classes of the state have remained in- 
tact with the exception of one consolidation and 
one half-time teacher. The 1932-33 records 
show 95 teachers at work in regular classes 
and 26 shop men and home economics women 
helping in the vocational schools. Their records 
show 1771 children enrolled, a loss of only 53 
children since 1930-31. The present term 
shows no losses apparent. A request is now in 
for the organization of a class in a state-graded 
school. All this, in spite of the depression, the 
loss of an assistant, and the loss of state aid. 
The record shows that the classes are filling a 
real need. 

It is the desire of the department to extend 
help to rural sections and small towns in the 
near future. 
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Report of The Wis. Teachers Credit Union 


b igves regular annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union was held on January 13 
at Madison. Six per cent dividends on paid-up stock were declared by the Board of Direc- 
tors for the year 1933. Following are the officers elected for the ensuing year: President Frank V. 
Powell; Vice-President E. J. McKean; Secretary, O. H. Plenzke; Treasurer, T. A. Hippaka; and 
Credit Committee, E. J. McKean, Amanda H. Schuette, and F. V. Powell. 

The annual examination of the books by the State Banking Department took place in De- 
cember, following which the examiner recommended extended growth of the Credit Union. 
Any member of the Wisconsin Teachers Association may become a member of the W. T. C. U. 
by subscribing for stock. Shares are five dollars each and may be paid for at once, or on the 
installment plan of one dollar per month pershare. If you are desirous of saving money on 
the monthly plan, write us for a stock application blank and other particulars. We will be glad 
to send them to you. 

Loans are granted only to members of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. A pamphlet of 
information will be sent you upon request, or proper application blanks, if you desire them. 

At the annual meeting, the Board of Directors voted to lower the rate of interest from 
one per cent per month on the balance due to nine-tenths per cent per month. This rate will 
apply only on loans granted after the above mentioned meeting. 


CASH REPORT 





























RECEIPTS: 1933 To Date DISBURSEMENTS: 1933 To Date 
NR i as oes ok $1,480.00 $10,980.00 BNALER eS Ue ab eels $965.00 $1,545.00 
MPOPOOUS- Wniomcn com omee 347.32 956.02 DEDOSNG: 220 oe enes es 431.00 841.00 
MUNG eecccaetecenace. 12,863.74 25,899.18 POWOR eS cna 10,694.50 34,199.50 
Sntetest’ Rec'd ........= 953.94 2,093.58 interest “Paid | .....5.3. 97.48 167.28 
MOR SB a an a cn 85.96 137.06 WABENSOR ot ec cnet 85.89 127.74 
Batrance Fees ........- 37.00 237.00 a a ae 534.04 1,394.15 
Se eae 2,800.00 6,450.00 Ce ee ee ee 4,100.00 5,450.00 
Exp.—refund ~...-..._- 7.43 7.52 PEOL: SECO Sere a oe Las ae 2.08 
asa Over aiid shott--.2- °° 2.2.3 7.20 Cash: ‘over and shoft..0 cok 7.20 
PPO ROE. a aavaeeceee S 2.08 2.08 
RDIV MEMS CMOS Saeccucu.~”dabces 342.79 

Total Disbursements. $16,907.91 $43,733.95 
Total Receipts ____~ $18,577.47 $47,112.43 Cash at end: 
| ETT CAs pe ey ee 1,476.53 1,476.53 
Cash at Beginning ~-_----- IDB ORs aeeed DW RINED. So co ee 1,901.95 1,901.95 
OM acetals $20,286.39 $47,112.43 Or Moda t eel ienoe $20,286.39 $47,112.43 
PROFIT AND LOSS 

EXPENSES: 1933 To Date INCOME: 1933 To Date 
antares’ Paid: ..2....<.- $97.48 $167.28 Interest Rec'd: 5... $953.94 $2,093.58 
new, Geriogs .......  -.—.-=. 503.95 RiNOS ie es eS es 85.96 137.06 
Other Expenses ......._ 85.89 127.74 Entrance Bees ......... 37.00 237.00 
BREED NES: Ge oe Sok 2.08 Protest Bese 66. kos. 2.08 2.08 
‘Trans, to Guar, Fuad...  <..--- 255.83 Exp.—refund ~..---_--- 7.43 752 
il tS ar 534.04 1,051.36 
BALANCE Wo2-..-.-s2- 369.00 369.00 

(| Raa es Se $1,086.41 $2,477.24 OURS | eedingea te $1,086.41 $2,477.24 
BALANCE SHEET 

ASSETS: 1933 To Date LIABILITIES: 1933 To Date 
CS eee eres see $8,300.32 Ee ee es $9,435.00 
Cash on Waiver ~..---- 1,901.95 DE DOGUS «6 daicniscin damm 115.02 
Gash Oa Hand =... .. 1,476.53 aie ie al 4 ey 8 1,000.00 

Guaranty Fund ~_-_----_- 255.83 
Undivided Earn, _-.__--- 503.95 
Proht aad (oss ......... 369.00 
0°) eee ee pee ort oh $11,678.80 OE es tee Soacesnne $11,678.80 

Number of Members at close of December, 1933.-------------------------___- 183 

Number of Depositors at close of December, 1933---------------------------- 34 

Number of Borrowers at close of December, 1933_-----------------------__-- 109 (2 not members) 
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PRINCIPALS ADOPT 7 RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions Concern Various Phases 
of Education 


AST fall the Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals met at Milwaukee 
and passed the following resolutions: 


1. We are unalterably opposed to further tamper- 
ing with the Teachers’ Retirement Fund of Wisconsin, 


2. We favor complete revision of our antequated 
tax system, to the end that the burden of taxation 
be made to fall upon the shoulders of all taxpayers 
equitably, i. e., in proportion to their ability to pay. 


3. We declare our opposition to the insidious ef- 
forts of certain bei ul groups to restore tuition 
charges as a necessary condition for admission to our 
high schools. 


4. We deplore the dominating influence of certain 
self-constituted, extra-legal committees who, by their 
refusal to pay taxes and by their dictation to banks, 
assume to determine the level of school support. We 
recognize their right or even duty to present a uni- 
fied plea to properly constituted public agencies, but 
we condemn their policy of financial fascism as be- 
ing subversive of the American theory of govern- 
mental control of education. 


5. We condemn the editorial policy, with respect 
to education, of the Saturday Evening Post, The La- 
dies’ Home Journal, and The Chicago Tribune; and 
we condemn the attitudes of such individuals as Fred 
Sargent, President of the Northwestern Railroad, 
H. J. Mencken, and Mayor Kelly of Chicago; this 
editorial policy and these attitudes are undemocratic 
and un-American. 


6. Resolved: That the secretary write to the Wis- 
consin representative of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, requesting 
him to recommend to his association a reduction in 
the annual dues charged to individual secondary 
school members of at least twenty per cent. 


7. Resolved: That the Wisconsin Association of 
Secondary School Principals feels that the secondary 
school principals of the North Central Association 
territory have a real interest in the work of the 
Committee on the Revision of Secondary School 
Standards of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and request that second- 
ary school principals be represented on the committee 
and that a representative committee made up entirely 
of secondary school principals be given opportunity 
to review the work of the Committee on Revision of 
Standards and make recommendations to the commit 
tee before their report is finally presented to the 





North Central Association for adoption. 
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POTTER IS REELECTED 
FOR THREE YEAR TERM 


New Term Granted by Unanimous Vote 


ILTON C. POTTER, superintendent of 

the Milwaukee schools continuously since 
1914 was recently re-elected by the Milwaukee 
school board for 
a term of three 
years, beginning 
July 1, 1934. The 
new term will 
give Superintend- 
ent Potter 23 
years as head of 
the Milwaukee 
public school 
system. 

This is the 
first time Mr. 
Potter’s elec- 
tion has been 
unanimous. Here- 
tofore the Social- 
ist directors have 
always opposed his election, but this time the 
same faction led in the re-election of Mr. Potter. 





Besides heading the largest school system in 
Wisconsin Supt. Potter has taken an active 
part in national educational affairs. A year ago 
he was president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and has acted on many national 
educational committees. 


COMMENCEMENT PACKET 
PUBLISHED BY THE N.E. A. 


Material Furnished at Cost Price 





A RE you interested in graduation sugges- 
tions If so, you will be interested to know 
that the Division of Publications of the N. E. A. 








has recently prepared a Special Commencement 
Packet containing summaries of twenty-five of 
the best 1933 programs available, the actual 
test of one outstanding junior high school pro- 
gram and one outstanding senior high school 
program, and other valuable materials. The 
packet can be secured for the cost price of 50 
cents from the Division of Publications, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR 
MISS WATERS ON FEB. 21 


Services Sponsored by A. A. of U. W. 


EMORIAL services for Miss Elizabeth 
Waters, former teacher in the Fond du 
Lac schools and for many years a member of 
the executive committee of the Wisconsin 
Teachers association, will be held at Roosevelt 
auditorium, Fond du Lac, at 8 P. M., Febru- 
aty 21. The services are sponsored by the Fond 
du Lac branch of the American Association of 
University Women. Mrs. Jane Goodrich, in be- 
half of the A. A. of U. W. extends an invita- 
tion to all to be present upon this occasion. 
Besides her being vitally connected with the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association Miss Waters 
was, for many years, a member of the Board 
of Regents at the University. 





MILWAUKEE SOUTH DIV. 
RECALLS BIRTH IN 1893 


“Old Timers” Renew Memories of 
School’s Founding 


OUTH Division High school, Milwaukee, 

celebrated its 40th anniversary last month, 
and the occasion served to recall the events of 
its founding, as well as the “promotional” work 
done by such men as William George Bruce 
and William J. Cary. 

It was back in 1892 when a few “radicals” 
got the idea that Milwaukee’s large industrial 
south side needed a high school. At the time 
there was only one high school, and that was 
located on the east side of town. Though Mil- 
waukee was considerably smaller in those days 
it was nevertheless large enough to necessitate 
a long, long walk for the 70 south side young- 
sters who craved more education. 

William George Bruce was a young man in 
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1892, but even at that time he stood out as a 
champion of education for all children of all 
classes. It was he who took the lead in the 
drive for a new South Division High school. 
Mr. Bruce and his friends worked long and 
tireless on the idea, and finally their persistence 


was awarded . . . money was reluctantly appro- 
priated, and though the opponents of the meas- 
ure prophesied that “‘you’ll never fill the build- 
ing” it was only six short years before the 
original building was found inadequate. 
Harry L. Coblentz, ig of South Divi- 
sion for the past 23 years, began his teaching 
at the school in 1899, as an English teacher 
. which was equivalent to a “foreign lan- 
guage teacher’ in Milwaukee at that time! 





“WHY SHOULD TEACHERS 
COOPERATE?” ANSWERED 


Rural Teacher States Benefits of 
Group Meetings 


ROM time to time teachers . . . individually 

or as a group . . . express themselves con- 
cerning their profession. One of the most fre- 
quent questions asked enrolling officers of the 
W. T. A. is “Why should I cooperate with 
other teachers? I have to look out for myself.” 
More enlightened teachers have found out that 
participation in teacher group activities is stimu- 
lating as well as entertaining. 

Recently we received a statement by a rural 
teacher which is of sufficient interest to repro- 
duce in the JouRNAL. The teacher, Mildred 
Anderson, is a teacher in the Goff rural school, 
Dane County, and a member of the Dunkirk 
Teachers’ Group, of Eastern Dane County. The 
subject of her statement is “What Teachers’ 
Group Meetings Mean to Me’’. 
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In toning and stimulating the gums, mas- 
sage makes up for the lack of roughage 
in soft, creamy foods. 


“MY FIFTH GRADE PUPILS NOT ONLY DE- 
LIGHT IN GUM MASSAGE DRILLS,” writes a 
South Carolina teacher, “‘but they tell others about 
their new exercises for the health of the gums.” 


Gumsand 


Teeth &% 








Regular gum massage, taught to and prac- 
ticed by children,is a step up in modern 


depend upon daily care in childhood 


TEP BY STEP, the health education of our children 

goes forward. And always it is the nation’s 
teachers who carry ungrudgingly the burden. 

They have worked hard to make regular tooth- 
brushing a habit with every pupil. And now they 
are just as thorough in explaining the benefits to 
be gained by gum massage. 

Vigorous chewing of hard foods would keep the 
gums firm. But today’s foods are soft. They leave 
the gm.‘s flabby from lack of exercise. And soon 
weak gums become bleeding gums. “Pink tooth 
brush” is a telltale warning. To refuse the aid of 
massage is to ignore the dangers of Vincent’s dis- 
ease, gingivitis—perhaps even the rarer pyorrhea. 

Letters from teachers tell us of the wonderful 
results obtained in classroom gum massage drills. 
This drill also reminds children that fingers and 
other germ-carrying objects must be kept out of 


Published in the interest of Better Health 





the mouth. Such zealous work on your part is 
bound to exert a profound influence upon the early 
habits of an entire generation of men and women, 
And their useful, healthy lives will continue to be 
splendid evidence of your devotion. 


Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Many dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as clean- 
ing the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins even 
children to its use. 


Ipana’s ziratol content makes it splendid for 
tender or bleeding gums. Each time you brush your 
teeth, rub a little extra Ipana into your gums. But, 
Ipana or no, every educator now has an opportun- 
ity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums 
by teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. Remember: a good dentifrice, like a good 
dentist, is never a luxury. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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NEWSON & COMPANY 


Announce 


A New English Series 
For the Grades 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


by MABEL E. SIMPSON 
Supervisors, Elementary Grades and Kindergartens 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Mary A. ADAMS 
Principal, Montebello Demonstration School 
Baltimore, Md. 


Illustrated in four colors 


Unit plan — Social content — Cumulative 

development — Concentration on essentials 

— Definite standards of attainment — Inte- 
gration with the daily program. 


If you are preparing to introduce new English 
texts, samples will be senl upon request 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














aon. os GE EEN, 8s, 
You Aren’t Half as Sick 
When You’re Sick 
Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


That’s what a teacher writes—Miss Ellen Richardson 
of Jacksonville, Fla.: ‘‘Illness doesn’t make you half as 
sick when all the worry is taken out with a T. C. U. 
policy. You pay your bills promptly, for you receive 
your T. C. U. benefit as soon as claim is filed.’’ 

Everybody's doing it now—getting under the T. C. U. 
Umbrella and letting the T. C. U. share the risk of loss 
of income by reason of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 
Always the sensible course, it has now become the pop- 
ular one. 


Send us your name and address today and we will mail 
you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 








A teachers’ meeting is a gathering of leaders hav- 
ing as a common interest the welfare of impression- 
able individuals. 

The township groups are small enough to allow 
teachers freely to exchange opinions on problems 
which confront their immediate localities. Here new 
ideas pertaining to the technique of teaching may be 
discussed and evaluated. One gets another's view of 
situations which may give him light on puzzling 
matters. It gives new and inexperienced teachers an 
opportunity to obtain invaluable aid from others who 
have gained their good points by experience in sift- 
ing the good from the valueless. We may say, then, 
that it broadens our professional spirit and stimu- 
lates us to greater effort. 

In addition to this most important side of the is- 
sue, the township meetings offer an opportunity for 
desirable social gatherings. Individuals belonging to 
the same profession often are interested in similar 
diversions and activities to occupy their leisure time. 
One may have an opportunity to learn of adventures 
of others either from a group member's personal ex- 
perience or those gleaned from reading. 

This, beside an intangible bond of fellowship, is 
what the township teachers’ meeting mean to me. 


PAY BOOST RECEIVED 
BY RACINE TEACHERS 


Teachers in Lower Brackets Profit 
by Change 





ACINE authorities have taken a liberal atti- 

tude in the matter of teachers’ salaries. For 
the coming year all teachers whose salaries were 
$1800 or less under the schedule are again 
placed at full salary. Teachers whose salaries 
are in excess of $1800 will make a contribution 
to the city treasurer of 20% of that portion of 
their salaries which is in excess of $1800. 
While the 1931 schedule has been reestablished 
the automatic increases have not been included. 
The schedule has been picked up where it was 
abandoned. Inasmuch as the maximum for ele- 
mentary teachers was $1750 under the schedule, 
this group will have no reductions. 





W.T.A. RADIO COMMITTEE 
TO BE APPOINTED SOON 


Committee to Function as Part of Public 
Relations Program 
— Stangel has been authorized by 
the Executive Committee to appoint a Radio 
Committee. It will be the function of the com- 
mittee to organize the radio facilities of the 
state so that through them the people may re- 
ceive information on the Wisconsin educational 
program. 
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Bottled Finance 
“I thought your secretary was blonde?” 


“She was, but she’s gone off the gold standard.” 
—Journal of Education 


Some Return on the Investment 
Jones: Say, that’s a wonderful follow-up system 
you have there for collections. Where did you come 
across it? 
Brown: I just saved the letters my boy sent me 
while at college and adapted them to my business. 


Was Teacher’s Face Red! 


The teacher had been giving a lesson on the rein- 
deer when he noticed one boy was paying little or 
no attention. Turning to him suddenly, he asked: 
“What is the use of the reindeer?” 


“It makes things grow,” was the unexpected reply. 
—Portland Herald 


Cough This One 

Teacher: What is the difference between ammonia 
and pneumonia? 

Bright Pupil: One comes in bottles and the other 
comes in chests. 

She: How do the freshmen ren those dinky little 
caps on? 

He: Vacuum pressure. 
—Texas Longhorn 


An Eye to Business 

In a small town in the South there was a lad who 
had the reputation of not being very bright. People 
there had fun with him several times each day by 
placing a dime and a nickel on the open palm of 
his hand, and telling him to take his pick of the 
two. In each case the lad would pick the nickel, and 
then the crowd would laugh and guffaw. 

A kind-hearted old lady asked the unfortunate 
youth one day: “Don’t you know the difference be- 
tween the dime and a nickel, son? Don’t you know 
the dime, though smaller, is worth more than the 
nickel ?” 

“Sure, I know it,” he answered, “but they wouldn't 
try me out on it any more if I took the dime.” 

—Journal of Education 


Completely Educated 


First Dad—My son is at college and I’m the one 
getting the education. 





school and I'm the one sriting 1 finished. 


It’s a wise father who “no's” his own college stu- 
dent son. 

Teacher—What is mostly raised in damp climates? 

Pupil—Umbrellas. 


Travel Is so Broadening! 
“See those white hills over there?” asked the sweet 


young thing on the Mediterranean cruise. ‘“What is 
that?” 
“Snow,” replied the captain. 
“That’s what I thought,” she remarked, “but a 
lady just tried to tell me it was grease.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 


The 1934 Birch 
Principal: “Willie, you've been a naughty boy. 


Go to the vibrator and give yourself a good shaking.” 
—WU. of S. California Wampus 
Stay the Golden Rule! 
Jimmy: Do you think it’s right to punish people 
for what they didn’t do, Miss White? 
Miss White: Of course not, Jimmy! 
Jimmy: Well, I didn’t do my home work. 


Numb: How do you write eleven? 
Skull: Two ones, 
Numb: Which one do you put first ? 


Right—So Would We 
Teacher: How would you punctuate the following: 
“Ruth Alcott, coming down the street’ ? 
12th Grade Shiek: “I'd make a dash after Ruth 
Alcott.” 








A Fair Batting Average 
Visitor: How many students are there at this 
college ? 
Prof.: Oh, about one out of every ten. 
—Journal of Education 


Zoological Gasnates 

Teacher: What is the longest side of a triangle 
called ? 

Pupil: Hippotamus. 

Good Night! 

First Student: It’s awfully late, what'll we say to 
the teacher ? 

Second Student: Oh, we won't say much; just 
“Good Morning’’—she'll say the rest. 


Wasted Time 


A school teacher in a Western town, wishing to 
extend her rather scanty knowledge of the stories 
of Edgar Allen Poe, inquired at the delivery desk 
of the rural library for “The Gold Bug,” adding, 
“I can’t seem to find it in the catalog, but I am sure 
you have it. A friend of mine had it out last week.” 
The librarian glanced at the card-catalog drawer over 
which the teacher had been poring and smiled a 
superior smile. “No wonder, Miss Smith,’ she ex- 
plained with patient gentleness. “You're looking un- 
der ‘Fiction. Turn to ‘Entomology’ and you won't 
have any trouble. 





—New York World 
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Coming Events 

Feb. 24-Mar. 1—Dept. of Superintendence 
convention, at Cleveland. 

March 22—State Debate Finals, at Madison. 

April 2-8—Dramatic Guild Festival, at Mil- 
waukee. 

May 3-4—Extemp. Speaking and Reading 
Finals, at Madison. 

May 8-9-10—Wis. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers convention, at Antigo. 

May 18-19—State High School Band Tourna- 
ment, at Green Bay. 

June 30-July 6—Summer NEA, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 








H. G. Noyes, Appleton, for the past six years co- 
ordinator of trade and industry in Wisconsin voca- 
tional schools, resigned his position the latter part 
of December to go to Rumford, Maine, to accept a 
position as personnel director of the Oxford Paper 
Company. 


A Girls’ Glee club has again been organized at 
Menasha high school. The club is under the direc- 
tion of Miss Florence Roate. 


R. L. Cooley, director of the Milwaukee voca- 
tional school, has been made Milwaukee agent for 
the F. E. R. A., for relief of indigent teachers. Under 
this federal plan Mr. Cooley can accept applications 
from needy teachers for employment under the 
F, E. R. A. However, applicants must not only be 
able to qualify as teachers, but must be on county 
relief, or be able to show that they are in need. 


A. V. Miller, agricultural instructor in Richland 
Center high school for the past 16 years resigned his 
position on January 1 to take up his new duties as 
county agent of Richland county. 


R. V. Larson, for the past seven years a Smith— 
Hughes instructor in agriculture at the Barron high 
school, was recently appointed to a government posi- 
tion, in charge of the corn-hog program at White- 
hall, Trempealeau county. He assumed his new du- 
ties on January 1. 


The primary children of the Dalton Graded School 
gave a program consisting of Rhythm band selec- 
tions, songs and recitations over radio station 
W. I. B. U. on December 9. 
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Professor Charles M. Purin, director of the Mil- 
waukee branch of the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division, was elected a vice-president of the 
American Association of Teachers of German, at 
the meeting of that association in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, late in December. 


A novel newspaper, ‘The Contemporary World,” 
is being issued by members of the modern history 
classes of Neenah High school. Each issue of the 
paper covers an important period in the world’s his- 
tory. The editions are made up of fictitious articles 
on news, society, fashions, arts, schools and educa- 
tion, questions from readers, editorials, manners, 
health, sports, commerce, advertisements, etc., such 
as might have interested readers at the time repre- 
sented. For instance—in the edition of 1649, under 
questions for female readers is found: ‘Will silver 
forks ever replace the useful knives for eating?’ In 
the same issue the health column states: “A good 
complexion is insured by washing the face once a 
week and rubbing daily with a red cloth.” 


While on his way to his home at Port Washing- 
ington, to spend the Christmas holidays, Stanley 
Goldgruber, high school teacher at Eagle River, was 
critically injured when his car struck a culvert, and 
was completely demolished. Mr. Goldgruber suffered 
internal injuries, as well as a possible skull fracture. 


H. C, Wegner, Waupun, was elected second vice 
president of the National High School Bandmasters’ 
association, at its meeting in Champaign, Illinois, 
January 5. It was decided at the meeting that na- 
tional high school band and orchestra contests here- 
after would be held on alternate years, instead of 
every year. 


Besides contributing to community charity funds, 
the teachers in the West Bend public schools have 
shown their interest in local affairs by recently pre- 
senting ‘“Skidding,”’ a three act comedy, the total 
proceeds of which were turned over to the West 
Bend chapter of the Red Cross. The play was very 
well received in the community and the venture also 
proved to be a financial success. 


The teachers of the village grades of Omro and 
Winneconne, and the state graded schools of Nord- 
heim, Mathison, Eureka and Waukau in Winnebago 
county, met at Omro on December 9 and organized 
a Local teachers organization. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mildred Heffron; Vice- 
president, Nona Riley; Secretary—Treasurer, Mrs. Ella 
Montgomery. 
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County superintendents of Southwestern Wisconsin 
held their annual meeting at Dodgeville, January 4. 
A number of topics of interest were discussed. Those 
in attendance were’ Chairman T. S. Thompson, West- 
ern Dane; Esther Krakow, Eastern Dane; Mrs. Alta 
Rouse, Green; Howard Teasdale, Lafayette; W. L. 
Cummings, Crawford; and Mrs. Lillian Ellis, lowa. 
Supt. F. E. Ralph, Grant county, was elected to serve 
as chairman for the ensuing year, with Supt. Lillian 
Ellis as secretary. 


Iowa County planned and carried out a rural 
drama festival, held at Mineral Point on January 24. 
Five communities presented plays at the festival. 
County Drama Chairman Charles Ladd, instructor in 
the Dodgeville school, had charge of the affair. 


More than 93% of the pupils in the Roosevelt 
Junior high school, Fond du Lac, were vaccinated 
late in December, as a guard against a possible small- 
pox epidemic. 


With the help of the Parent-Teacher organization 
and other interested groups in the city, the Superior 
Board of Education and the Superior Council of 
Education succeeded in having its levy of $477,000 
approved in its entirety by the City Council. In- 
cluded in this amount is an item of $20,000 which 
was deducted from the school board levy a year ago. 
Had that amount been allowed at that time, the levy 
this year would have been $26,000 under that of a 
year ago. 


The old Nelson—Dewey school, Superior, is being 
razed as a CWA project, and approval from Wash- 
ington is expected for a loan from PWA with which 
to build a new elementary school to replace the old 
building, at a cost of $134,000. 


While there have been great economies exercised 
in every department of the Superior school system, 
there has been no restriction of educational oppor- 
tunity in the schools. No departments have been 
eliminated. There has been some, consolidation of 
schools, and more are in prospect. 


A mental hygiene clinic, established last year un- 
der the direction of Adeline Kell, director of guid- 
ance in the Superior schools, is being continued once 
a month this year, with the assistance of the Doug- 
las County Disaster Fund and National Mental Hy- 
giene Council. 


An impressive statue of an Indian chief, modeled 
in cement by James Chadek, vocational school in- 
structor at Appleton, has been presented to the city 
by him. The statue weighs almost a ton, and is six 
feet high. 


Miss Lina Johns, science and English instructor in 
the Dodgeville high school for many years, resigned 
her position the last of December. Miss Dorothy 
Perkins has been appointed to take her place. 


Ray Pavlak, agriculture instructor at Dodgeville 
high school for the past two years, recently resigned 
his position to accept a position as 4-H leader in 
Green county. Theodore Prideaux of Dodgeville has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Pearl O'Donnell is the sixth sister of the O’Don- 
nell family to attend the Outagamie Rural Normal 
school at Kaukauna. Five sisters have graduated from 
the school, and Pearl is in the class of 1934. 




















CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain camp maintained 
forsummerstudents. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug. 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the Summer Quarter (DEPT. R) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 


Summer Quarter Catalogue. 
Summer Recreation Bulletin. 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology —— 
Graduate School Bulletin 
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Sapeat Guid iii 


City and State 
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HOTEL 
SCHROEDER 


Milwaukee 


A visit to Milwau- 
kee takes on new 
pleasures and com- 
forts when you 
stop at the Hotel 
Schroeder. There is 
service to meet your 
every whim... 
pleasant, refreshing 
surroundings .. 
€ savory food served 
to the music of 
Walter world famous or- 
Schroeder Chestras. Best of all, 
you need pay no 
Pres. more for these 
added inducements 
e than for ordinary 
hotel accommoda- 
tions. Special low 
week-end rates 














Three of the University of Wisconsin's outstand- 
ing mathematicians were honored by their friends, 
associates, and students for their long and faithful 
service to the state and its University at a banquet 
held in the State University’s Memorial Union build- 
ing in January. The three faculty members, all of 
whom came to the University as teachers back in 
the 1880s and early ’90s, are Prof. Charles S. Slichter, 
dean of the Graduate School; E. B. Skinner, pro- 
fessor of mathematics; and E. B. Van Vleck, emeritus 
professor of mathematics. Several hundred friends of 
the three mathematicians including faculty members 
and students, attended the banquet. In addition, rep- 
resentatives of mathematics departments of several 
other American universities honored the Wisconsin 
men with their presence at the affair. 


F. B. Jewson has been appointed co-ordinator of 
the Superior vocational school, succeeding Val T. 
Hoehne, who resigned some time ago. Mr. Jewson 
has been employed at the Superior vocational school 
for the past five years as shop instructor. Prior to 
coming to Superior Mr. Jewson taught in the Wau- 
sau vocational school for seven years. 


Perry A. Tipler, who has been principal of the 
Antigo senior high school, has been selected by the 
school board as the new superintendent of schools, 
to succeed R. E. Balliette. Mr. Tipler is succeeded 
by James F, Luther, who has been principal of the 
junior high school since Jast September. 


Miss Margaret Stafford, head of the English de- 
partment of the Menasha High school, fractured her 
hip when she stepped from her automobile and 
slipped on an icy pavement, late in December. 
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R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Kenosha county superintendent of 
schools, will be one of five speakers on a program 
sponsored by the National Education Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on February 28. The program is 
in the form of a symposium on rural education. 
The Kenosha county superintendent will speak on 
“An Interpretation of the Needs and Problems of 
Rural Schools.’? 


Three Medford High school teachers, returning 
from their holiday vacations at home, were injured 
in a car accident on January 7, on a highway near 
Ellsworth. The three teachers are Orten Enstad, 
Muriel Preble, and Merle Ingli. The car crashed into 
a bridge as it was being driven down hill on a slip- 
pery, curved road. 


Miss Margaret Jones, teacher of the fifth and sixth 
grades at Manawa for the past two years, has been 
appointed principal of the Manawa grade school, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Ralph 
Jannusch, former principal of the school. 


An unusual opportunity for increasing their edu- 
cation at no expense whatever is being offered to 
citizens of Ashland and Ashland county, through the 
extensive work relief program in education which is 
being promoted by the Wisconsin State Board of Vo- 
cational Education, under the authority of the 
F. E. R. A. Practically any subject in which people 
are interested can be arranged for under this special 
program, which has as its aim the two-fold purpose 
of offering greater educational facilities to adults 
and at the same time providing employment for un- 
employed teachers. 


Miss Carol Walker, a teacher in the Kaukauna 
high school since 1927, has resigned her position to 
become mathematics instructor at Menasha high 
school. She fills a vacancy caused by the death of 
Miss Clara O'Connor. 


An outstanding teacher in the Janesville city 
schools, Miss Katherine M. Lane, fifth grade teacher 
in the Roosevelt school, has received national recog- 
nition for her poetry. Five of Miss Lane’s poems ap- 
peared in the 1933 anthology of the American Lit- 
erary Association. These poems came to the atten- 
tion of the Association through the American Poetry 
Magazine, which has published many of Miss Lane's 
poems. 


The Misses Monica Coffey and Bernice Zimmet- 
man, teachers in the Mosinee public schools, were 
injured in an automobile accident near Racine on 
January 6. The machine, driven by Miss Coffey, 
careened on a muddy stretch of highway and went 
into the ditch. 


J. E. Rohr, superintendent of schools at Nekoosa, 
has been appointed to the board of control of the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association, gov- 
erning body of state high school athletics, to succeed 
R. E. Balliette of Antigo as representative of the 
second district. However, Mr. Balliette, who suc- 
ceeded Frank V. Powell as superintendent at Platte- 
ville, fills Mr. Powell’s place on the board as repre- 
sentative from the third district. 


While spending the Christmas holidays with his 
daughter at Sheboygan Falls, A. C. Kingsford, su- 
perintendent of the Baraboo schools was taken ill 
and confined to a Sheboygan hospital until the mid- 
dle of January. 
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YOU CAN’T AVOID 
OLD AGE 


Old age may not seem a reality to you now, but “time 
and tide wait for no man’, and before you know it you 
will be faced with problems which accompany retirement 
from active teaching. 


Retirement can mean the end of life or the beginning 
of a new life, full of pleasure and freedom from worry. 
It all depends on you . . . you are the one who will deter- 
mine your own happiness “after 65”. 


The purchase of an Aitna Retirement Annuity now can 
be the foundation of security and happiness when you 
teach your last lesson. An Aitna Annuity offers you many 
advantages to fit your retirement needs: 


1. The safety of the investment is unquestioned. 
2. The income is paid monthly, as long as you live. 


3. What you save today earns you a large profit, with- © 


out the hazards of other investments. 


Now is the time to make a contract with yourself, for 
yourself. 


Write for more details, or see any representative whose 
name appears on this page. You will not be obligated, 
in either case. 


Prepare for the years ahead 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 


Aitna Life Insurance Company 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


| ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 

! Etna Life Insurance Company 

| 312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


I am interested in knowing more about Atna Retirement 
Annuity policies. 
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Cc. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


EMILY M. ZAPATA 
Madison 


LEWIS E. WEYMILLER 
Milwaukee 


H. C. KOPPERUD 
Milwaukee 


MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 


H. A. 


GEORGE H. OWEN 
Milwaukee 


IRWIN E. DALTON 
Manitowoc 


T. C. McCONNELL 
Marinette 


RAY E. GILE 
Merrillan 


WILLIAM C. HAREN 
Monroe 


s 

LAMPERT AND 

RICKARD 

Neenah-Menasha 
r 


THOMAS A. DOWD 
New Richmond 


e 
E. L. ATWOOD 
Oshkosh 
® 
SCOTT A. CAIRY 
Platteville 
a 
WM. C. SARBACKER 
Portage 
« 
W. H. CHEESEMAN 
Racine 


3 
H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 

o 
W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 

e 
F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 





* 
} OTTO C. FREYER 

Waukesha 
e 


G. W. KUEHLTHAU 
West Bend 











REHABILITATE 
YOUR 
LIBRARY ® 


Put your library in 
good order. 





Keep all books in good 
repair and besure that 
they are properly cat- 
aloged. 


Many schools have 
made it a CWA proj- 
ect to rehabilitate 
their libraries. This is 
a good time to make 
a thorough check on 
all libraries and to 
bring them to an effic- 
ient operating basis. 


See pages 142 to 144 
in our catalog for a 





F p NO. 583 
fullline of library sup- 2 
plies. Write us about CHARGING TRAY 
Price $1.50 


your library problems. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











Special to Cleveland 


for the N. E. A. 
ia 


Nickel Pinte Road 


Leaving Chicago (La Salle St. Sta.) 
Feb. 24, 9:45 A. M., arriving Cleveland 
5:55 P. M., carrying all-steel Pullman 
Parlor Cars, Dining Car and Coaches. 
Also Day and Night Daily Service 


RATES 

Chicago to Cleveland and 

POON eo occe he $15.02 
Parlor Car Seat (one 

MES Sines etoSoenut en 
BOWES i cte dooce eee 3.75 
J ES ETS hae ees 3.00 
Compartment —.-..:.... 10.50 


Drawing Room --__------ 


Nickel Plate Road fares are the lowest 
in effect. 


To secure convention rate, present identi- 
fication certificate to Ticket Agent at start- 
ing point. When purchasing ticket specify 
that it is to be routed from Chicago via the 
Nickel Plate. 


For the return—daily service, day or night. 
Write Wis. Teachers Assn. 


716 Beaver Bldg. 
Madison, Wis. 





At the January meeting of the Milwaukee Teach- 
ers Association, the following teachers were elected 
to education committee membership: Lotta B. Fowler, 
Clara K. Sterk, Catherine O’Grady, Ethel Molnar, 
Annette Dell, and Ruth McDill. 


A teacher in Milwaukee schools for 47 years, Miss ° 


Louise Nieser was forced to resign her position the 
latter part of December, because of ill health. She 
was honored at a Christmas party by teachers and 
school officials. A testimonial was presented her by 
G. E. Tiefenthaler, principal of the Steuben school, 


The Northwestern group of supervising teachers 
held an all-day meeting at the Hotel Eau Claire, Eau 
Claire, December 8. The Hon. Merlin Hull of Black 
River Falls was the principal speaker at the morning 
session. Miss Delia Kibbe of the State Department 
spoke to the supervisors in the afternoon. The pro- 
gram was arranged and presided over by Paul Gleiter 
of St. Croix County, who is president of the organi- 
zation. All members of the group were present at 
both morning and afternoon sessions. The North- 
western group is 100% in the Wisconsin Supervis- 
ing Teachers Association. 


The Kenosha Teachers Club in January issued 
the first copy of its official organ—The Kenosha 
Teachers Club Bulletin. The Club plans to publish 
two more issues during the present school year, and 
if they meet with the approval of the members the 
Board of Directors will undoubtedly make plans for 
its publication in subsequent years. 


It is gratifying to note that school boards are tak- 
ing an interest in the broader aspects of the fiscal 
problems now confronting them. The Wisconsin 
Dells Board of Education went on record as being 
in full agreement with the proposed reconstruction 
program for education. It is our hope that admin- 
istrators will fully acquaint their Board members 
with the contents of this program and its implica- 
tions for all districts. 


The Kiwanis Club of the city of Menasha were 
guests of the Menasha high school home economics 
department on Tuesday, January 22. The mentally 
deficient children in the Opportunity Room were also 
guests. Dr. Henrietta V. Race of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction was the speaker, 


Edward Hodorowski of R. 5, West Allis, and his 
sister Sophie, kept a record of the amount of sleep 
each of them had during the year 1933. At the close 
of 1933 the record showed that Edward, had slept 
3,267 hours and 50 minutes during the year 1933, 
and his sister 3,630 hours and 28 minutes. The max- 
imum time for a fourteen year old student (which 
is Sophie’s age) is ten hours a day, or 3,650 hours 
a year. Both Edward and Sophie feel the project 
undertaken was very worth while, and, in their own 
words they ‘ . advise all school students to go 
— to bed, and this will help them in their school 
studies.” 











DIRECTORS OF 


SCHOOL PLAYS 
Use WARNESSON’S MAKE-UP 


for best effects. Grease paints and powders that have been 
the “‘actors’ choice’’ for over 54 years. Sate for children. 
Write for free samples and descriptive price list. 

PROF. J. WARNESSON 








Dept. W2, 63 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
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“The Fighting Tanks Since 1916” is the name of 
a book recently published and written by Robert 
Icks, former instructor in Shawano High school. A 
copy of the volume has been placed in various city 
libraries and has been accepted as a textbook by the 
United States army. 


Herbert Ritzman, connected with the Superior Vo- 
cational school, in a substitute capacity since last 
February, was recently appointed full-time instructor 
of sheet metal at that school. Mr. Ritzman succeeds 
Frank Jewson, who has been appointed vocational 
coordinator. 


At their January meeting members of. the La 
Crosse Teachers club held a short memorial service 
for the late Lillie Kosanda, teacher in the La Crosse 
schools for some 40 years. A tribute from the teach- 
ers was read, as well as a letter from Superintendent 
Wiley, lauding the work of Miss Kosanda. 


Miss Elsa Bohmrich, teacher of French at Central 
High school, Madison, sailed from New York: Janu- 
ary 31 for France, where she will teach in a private 
school for girls at Maintenon, a few miles from Paris. 


C. P. Borge of Hudson has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Pepin schools. 


In a letter to Governor Schmedeman, Thomas Al- 
len, Superior police department traffic officer sug- 
gests that the state take steps to make a course in 
“traffic safety’ a part of the school curriculum. This 
would “begin the greatest, the most effective war on 
traffic accidents that has ever been attempted,” Mr. 
Allen said. He suggested that teacher colleges should 
include instruction in safety to fit teachers to handle 
the courses. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big oppor- 
tunity for teacherse Short hours. rite 
immediately for free 32-page book, with 
list of positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A189 Rochester, N. Y. 








HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON. CHICAGO 


We placed 50% more teachers in 1933 than 
in 1932. To date 1934 is ahead of 1933. 


Write for blanks. 








A former Janesville high school teacher, Rose- 
mary Carr, now Mrs. Stephen Vincent Benet, is co- 
author with her husband of a volume of clever 
poems, “A Book of Americans,” recently published. 









Whether youre making 
a wash 





DRAWING A 
GROUP OR 
CREATING 
A PATTERN 


ARTWHISTA 
WATER COLOR 


GIVES A BRILLIANCY, A SMOOTH- 
NESS AND WONDERFUL MIXING 
PROPERTY THAT IS UNEQUALED 
IN WATER COLOR PAINT. 

QUICK MIXING QUALITY COM- 
BINED WITH CLEAR, BRIGHT COL- 
ORS, MAKES ARTISTA THE IDEAL 
WATER COLOR FOR CLASS ROOM 
USE. A TRIAL IS CONVINCING. 


OUR ART SERVICE BUREAU 
will be glad to aid you and to 
offer suggestions for practical 
use of ARTISTA Water Color. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1920, 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 





ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 

48th Year—Information obtained from many clients 
and from other dependable sources indicate improved 
school conditions in most communities. In many 
schools additional teachers will be bam me age in 
some States than in others. There will also be oppor- 
tunities for promotion. Further particulars in our 1934 
Bulletin. 
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Our Service is Nationwide 


Kishk CHicaco 


Experienced placement advis- 
ers for every kind of position 
in every type of educational 
institution. Address 1200 
Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





 PARKE 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Member N. A. T. A. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
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William C. Knoelk, assistant superintendent of 
Milwaukee public schools, was recently re-elected to 
serve his seventh consecutive year as chairman of 
the Milwaukee safety commission. 


The January meeting of the Oconto County Teach- 
ers association was held at the Oconto High school 
the 20th of last month. The program consisted of 
demonstration class presentations by Lily Neilson and 
Mary Classon; and talks by Earl Luther of Gillett, 
John Wrage, principal of the Abrams Graded school, 
C. Case of Two Rivers, and Walter C. Hunt, of 
River Falls. The following teachers were appointed 
as members of the program committee: Mary Clas- 
son, Myrtle Carey, Elsie Werth, and John Wrage. 


Mr. A. W. Olson, athletic coach and physical edu- 
cation instructor in the Rice Lake High school, was 
severely injured in an automobile accident Janu- 
ary 27th. Mr. Olson will be unable to attend to his 
duties for some time. M. D. Nedry, principal of the 
Rice Lake Junior High school, was also severely 
bruised. Two other Rice Lake men teachers in the 
party were uninjured. Mr. Olson was the victim of 
a driver on the wrong side of the road who had lost 
control of his car due to the slippery condition of 
the pavement. 


We recently received a very attractive booklet con- 
taining information about the personnel and courses 
of the La Crosse Vocational school. The cover is 
printed in gold and blue, and consists of an artistic 
design depicting the various craft courses taught. The 
bulletin is printed on enamel stock, and the type set- 
ting as well as the printing was done by the students 
of the La Crosse Vocational Schools Printing depart- 
ment. John B. Coleman is director of the school. 


The Western Arts Association will meet in con- 
vention in Detroit, March 21-24. This group in- 
cludes teachers of such subjects as Fine Arts, Indus- 
trial Arts, Vocational and Household Arts. Mr. A. G. 
Pelikan, Milwaukee, is president of the Association. 
The theme for the Detroit convention is ‘Preserving 
the Arts for America.” 


Prin. A. B. Rothwell, principal of the Franklin 
School of Wausau, has left the position he has held 
in that city for over seven years. Mr, Rothwell will 
have charge of attendance and guidance in Superior 
city schools. He has for several years been a mem- 
ber of the Teacher Training Council. 


Necrology 


* Member of the W. T. A. at Time of Death 
* Alice M. Nelson, 26, teacher in Douglas county 
schools for the past 8 years, died of a heart attack 
on January 20. At the time of her death Miss Nel- 
son was competing her fifth year at the Washington 
State Graded school, South Range. 


Mrs. Robert K. Winning, 50, teacher in Baraboo 
schools during 1908 and 1909, died at a Milwaukee 
hospital on January 2, after a brief illness. 


John S. Donald, 64, University of Wisconsin pro- 
fessor and former secretary of state, died at his home 
in Madison, January 10, after an illness of 2 years. 
Professor Donald joined the faculty of the univer- 
sity in 1920, as an agricultural extension specialist. 
In 1921 he was made assistant professor in the field 
of agricultural economics, which position he held at 
the time of his death. 





Dr. John T. Scollard, 77, who before he entered 
the medical profession served as principal of the Ke- 
waunee public schools nearly half a century ago, 
died in Milwaukee on January 8. 


*Bertha A. Saak, 61, a teacher in Fond du Lac 
county for 39 years, died at Milwaukee on Janv- 
ary 11. At the time of her death Miss Saak was 
principal of the Cleveland school, Fond du Lac. 


Mrs. J. E. Hamilton, 76, died at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia January 12. Mrs. Hamilton, who before her 
marriage 54 years ago was Etta Shove, taught school 
at Two Rivers. 


*Clara O'Connor, a teacher in Wisconsin schools 
for 41 years, died at Appleton on January 3. Miss 
O'Connor taught in the Menasha high school for 36 
years, up to the recent holidays. She was a graduate 
of the old Ryan (Appleton) High school and Osh- 
kosh Normal School. 


Mrs. May Lucy Frank, Shawano, died at her home 
in that city on January 2, from a heart attack. Mrs. 
Frank, nee May Lucy Porter, taught in Shawano 
schools for twelve years, prior to her marriage in 
1897. 


Mrs. Marion Clark, 84, a teacher in Wisconsin 
schools many years ago, died at her home in Green 
Bay on January 1, after an illness of one month. 


Mrs. Richard Haynes, 63, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, died at her home in that city January 2. 
Mrs. Haynes, who before her marriage in 1905 was 
Emily Lucia, taught school for several years at 
Oconto. 


Orma E. Wald, 44, for nearly twenty-five years a 
teacher in Wisconsin schools, died at the home of 
her sister in Alma on January 6. At the time of her 
death Miss Wald was teacher of the Rose Valley 
school, near Fountain City. 


Edwin F. Meyer, a graduate of Beloit college in 
1901, who operated a grain and feed business at 
Woodstock, Illinois, died at his home in that city 
in January. Before going into business Mr. Meyer 
taught at Hudson, Wisconsin, from 1901 to 1903, 
and between 1903 and 1907 he was principal of the 
Ashland, Wisconsin high school. 


Mrs. Emma Linane, retired school teacher, died at 
her home in Whitefish Bay on December 27. She 
celebrated her sixty-ninth birthday on Christmas day. 
Many years ago Mrs. Linane, nee Emma Emmerich, 
taught in the Bay View school. 


*Lillie Kosanda, a teacher in La Crosse public 
schools for 43 years, died at a La Crosse hospital on 
December 29, after a brief illness. 


Mrs. Kate Taylor Sogard, a member of the Wash- 
ington Park High school faculty, Racine, died at a 
Racine hospital December 16, following an_ illness 
of several months. 


Mrs. E. C. Josten, nee Margaret Foye, prior to 
1885 a teacher in the schools of Clarks Mills, Wis- 
consin, died at her home in La Crosse on Decem- 
ber 20, after a brief illness. 


*Helen Fletcher, English teacher in the Augusta 
Senior high school since the beginning of the present 
school year, and prior to that time a teacher at Mel- 
rose for two years, died at her home at Washburn 
on January 8, of pneumonia. 
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